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CHAPTER XX. 


OUR LUCK. 


Our Uncle Rumbold, though fierce of aspect and manner, was not 
absolutely hard-hearted ; and his pride relented considerably when 
he saw the maid-of-all-work come down stairs, with her eyes red and 
swollen with weeping. But his apologies were disclaimed. “ It 
wasn’t the searching her box,” she said, “she didn’t mind that, nor the 
being suspected, that made her cry, but the sight of her dear mother’s 
hair, who died, poor soul! of a bilious calculation.” 

“ Calculus,” said my father, “calculus. But come, brother-in- 
law, let us inspect the premises, and have the constable’s opinion of 
the burglary.” 

._ The trio accordingly repaired to the kitchen, where they minutely 
inspected the window and its fastenings, from which it appeared that 
a piece had been cut out of the shutter, so as to allow of the removal 
of the bolt, the sill was scratched and soiled with clay, and the 
ground, on the outside, bore in several places the imprint of a man’s 
shoe or boot, thickly studded with hobnails. There was no doubt of 
the manner in which the entrance had been effected; and the parties 
having come to an unanimous conclusion on the subject, the con- 
stable was despatched to take the necessary steps for the discovery and 
apprehension of the offender or offenders. Uncle Rumbold undertook 
to order the printing and issue of the handbills, whilst my father, 
with a heavy heart, proceeded to his escritoire in the parlour, with a 
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task before him which, to a man who disliked letter-writing in 
general, was a heavy infliction — seeing that he had to: indite three 
several epistles, all on subjects of the most painful and disagreeable 
nature, namely, to the Board, with his resignation of office; to 
Mr. Ruffy, communicating the fate of his presentation tankard ; and 
to the curate, conveying the loss of the silver-gilt salts. It would 
have moved a heart of nether millstone to have seen how he spoiled 
pen after pen, and sheet after sheet of paper, vainly turning his eyes 
for inspiration from the mirror, with its bird and ball, to the ceiling 
or the floor, the wall or the window, the poplar-tree, and the blue 
sky. Oh, if my father ever envied a rich or great man, it was then, 
just then, for the sake of his private secretary ! 

To add to his distress, his usual resource in such emergencies was 
unavailable. In reply to his application for help, Mr. Postle had 
excused himself, under the pretence of urgent business in the surgery ; 
but, in reality, the assistant was indisposed with a fit of spleen. He 
had heard of the affair of the search-warrant ; and after indignantly 
asking of the jar of conserve of roses why Mrs. Prideaux had not 
been suspected instead of Kezia, had solemnly promised the pestle and 
mortar to pluck old Rumbold, at the very first opportunity, by the 
beard —a threat he would probably have put in execution but for a 
positive injunction from the injured maid, who overheard him 
pledging himself to the same effect to the bottle of leeches. 

“ No, Mr. Postle,” she said, “ you will do no such thing. It’s a 
heathen fashion, to be sure, and makes him look more like a satire of 
the woods than a Christian: but when you consider what hangs on 
it, namely, the future prospects in life of our poor helpless innocent 
twins, you'll respect his beard as if it belonged to Moses or Aaron. 
As for my being suspected, it comes natural to a servant, and, like 
a part of her work, to clear up her character sometimes, as well as her 
kitchen: and as regards the searching of my box, it’s nothing to the 
rummaging of one’s thoughts and feelings, which I have had to undergo 
in other places. But so long as master, and missis, and you don’t sus- 
pect me, I can bear it from any one else. So, for the sake of the dear 
twins, you must let the matter drop, and not offend Mr. Rumbold by 
look, or word, or deed, and especially by touching his beard, which 
would be cutting off young heirs with a shilling.” 

Having extorted a promise to this pacific effect, Kezia repaired to 
the nursery, where she relieved her full heart and excited feelings by 
a good cry and a hearty fondling of the precious babes. But, beyond 
this solace, she had a secret project of her own, in accordance with 
which she addressed herself to the genteel nurse. 

“Oh, Mrs. Prideaux, isn’t it a shocking thing to see a family like 
our’s, for no fault of their own, coming step by step, deeper and 
deeper, into misfortune and misery! First, that dreadful supper, and 
then the robbery, and then the loss of the parish — it reminds 
me of one of my own runs of bad luck, when first I was knocked 
down by a runaway horse, and then picked up by a pickpocket, and 
then sent home in a hackney-coach that had just carried a patient to 
the hospital with a putrid fever.” 
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“The planets,” said the nurse, “ are decidedly sinister.” 

“Then you think,” said Kezia, delighted with the astrological turn 
of the conversation, “that it is our ill stars are in fault ?” 

“ Of course,” said the nurse. “The aspects of the planets, at this 
juncture, and as affects this house, are particularly malignant.” 

“They must be, indeed!” said Kezia, with a melancholy shake of 
her head. ‘“ According to the Almanac, their bad influences affect 
sometimes one part and sometimes another, and at different times ; 
but here they are, as I may say, smiting us back and belly, hip and 
thigh, all at once !” 

“ The natural effect,” said the nurse, “of the planetary configura- 
tions, and especially of the position of Saturn.” 

“ Ah! with his ring!” exclaimed Kezia. “Mr. Postle once showed 
him to me through his refractory telescope.” 

“A refracting one, I presume,” said the nurse. 

“T believe it was,” said Kezia; “and it brought down the moon 
till it looked as big as a silver waiter. Talking of which reminds me 
of the stolen plate; and which it is my private notion that you know 
as much or more about than any one else.” 

“That J do!” exclaimed the nurse, with a slight start, and fixing 
her keen eyes on the face of the maid-of-all-work as if she would read 
her very soul. ‘That I know who stole the plate!” 

“Yes,” said Kezia, “by means of the heavenly bodies. I have 
heard of many persons recovering their lost things through star-gazers 
and fortune-tellers ; and of course, as you can cast nativities, you can 
do the other.” 

This was the very point at which she had been aiming; but the 
answer of the nurse put an extinguisher on her hopes. | 

‘“‘ Between ourselves,” she said, “I have cast some figures on pur- 
pose ; but there is a mystery in the matter that defies my art.” 

“The more’s the pity,” said Kezia; “for I made sure that you 
could discover the thief. And then that lost sheet, as was found in 
the churchyard, — how it was abstracted from a press to which nobody 
but ourselves had access: I own to thoughts, and suspicions, and 
misgivings about it, that make me shudder !” 

*‘ Then do you really suppose,” asked the nurse, “that your master 
was guilty of stealing the dead child ?” 

“The Lord forbid!” exclaimed Kezia. ‘I would as soon suspect 
him of kidnapping live ones for the Plantations! No, I was not 
thinking of him, but of a treacherous, deceitful being, whom to think 
of under the same roof, and in the same room with one, makes my 
very blood in a curdle.” 

The nurse again fixed one of her scrutinizing looks on Kezia ; but 
the latter was thinking of quite another personage, as implied by her 
next question. | 

“ What is your real opinion, Mrs. Prideaux, of supernatural 
agency ?” : 

“The same as your own,” was the prompt answer of the nurse. 

“In that case,” said Kezia, “I don’t mind saying it’s my belief that 


our sheet was purloined away by Satan himself, whose delight is in 
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casting down the good and the godly, and for the express purpose of 
ruining my poor master.” 

“Tt is quite possible,” said the nurse, who seemed to take delight 
in pampering the credulity of her simple-minded and single-hearted 
companion. “Such an act would be perfectly in unison with the 
diabolical character. My belief coincides with your own. But re- 
member, Kezia, the age is a sceptical age, and its infidels especially 
repudiate astrology and demonology ; so that the less we say of our 
own convictions the better. Indeed, it would cost me my bread were 
it known that I had cast the nativity of those dear twins.” 

*‘ But it never shall be,” cried Kezia—“never! Do you think I 
would break the solemn oath you made me take on the Testament ?” 

** No—I know that you would not,” said the nurse, in her sweetest 
tone; “for if you did, there are lightnings to burn your body, and 
other fires to scorch your soul for the perjury.” And so the con- 
ference ended. 

My father, meanwhile, had toiled on at his irksome task in the 
parlour — blotting, blundering, erasing, correcting, tearing up, and 
beginning de novo, in a way that.a corresponding clerk would have 
gone crazy to witness; for if my parent’s sustenance had depended 
on the exercise of his pen, he must have died of starvation. At last, 
after infinite trouble, he had completed the whole of the missives, and 
was just in the act of drawing that long sigh of satisfaction with 
which a weary man is apt to hail the accomplishment of his labour, 
when my mother entered the room, drew a chair beside him, seated 
herself, and laid her hand on his arm. There was nothing in her 
face to indicate any interruption of the mental repose and relief 
which my father had promised himself; her looks were as cheerful 
as the tone with which she uttered her preluding monosyllable. 

“ George !” 

“¢ My dear!” 

*‘ Can you forgive me for keeping from you a little secret ?” 

** Of course I can,” replied my father, with his old smile. “ But 
will your own sex for being so unwomanly ? ” 

“No matter for them,” said my mother. “I meant to have hoarded 
it up for an agreeable surprise ; but with such troubles as have come 
upon us, it seems only fair that you should share in any comfort 
which I am enjoying myself. You remember the 20/. note that you 
gave me last week ?” 

‘“¢ Yes — for Mr. Lobb.” 

“ Ah, Mr. Lobb must wait a bit,” said my mother. ‘“ That note 
went quite a diffetent way, and for another purpose. Up to London, 
George, and for a purchase. Can you guess?” 

“ For winter clothing, perhaps,” said my father, “ or a fresh stock 
of household linen.” 

“ For winter wealth, George,” said my mother, “anda stock of good 
luck. What do you think of a lottery ticket?” 

My father made no reply — he was confounded by this new blow. | 

“ Do you hear, George,” cried my mother — “ a lottery ticket ! ” 

« Yes, twenty pounds gone,” murmured my father. 
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** But they are not gone!” said my mother. 

** As completely,” said my father, “as if the note had lighted a 
candle. ‘The last money in the house too, and which ought to have 
paid the butcher. ‘That accounts, then, for Lobb’s insolence about the 
tainted mutton.” 

“ Well, well,” said my mother, “ we shall soon get rid of Lobb after 
the drawing. ‘The ticket is sure to come up a prize.” 

“YT wish it may!” said my father. 

“Tt is sure to come up a prize,” repeated my mother, “ for I dreamt 
three times running of the number.” 

My father jumped up from his seat, and after pacing a few turns 
up and down the room, suddenly stopped short and addressed himself 
to himself in the mirror. 

“ If ever there was a minister deserved impeachment — if ever a 
chancellor of the exchequer who ought to have lost his head on the 
block —it was the man who first invented a mode of raising money 
by the encouragement of public gambling!” He then turned ab- 
ruptly to my mother, and inquired whether the ticket was registered. 

“ Yes, and the lottery was to be drawn on the 16th.” 

“« And this is the 18th,” said my father. 

My mother instantly started up from her seat, and rang the bell, to 
know if the post had come in, and whether there were any letters. 

“ Yes, one,” which Kezia had laid on the kitchen shelf, where, in the 
unusual bustle of the morning, it had been forgotten. It was ad- 
dressed to my mother, who seized the letter, broke the seal, glanced 
over the contents, and dropping the paper from her hand, sank, gasp- 
ing, on the sofa— the blankness of her face sufficiently indicating the 
nature of the intelligence. 

“ Then the money is gone!” exclaimed my father. 

My mother sobbed, and covered her face with her hands; Kezia 
wrung hers in mute despair. Our evil stars were verily shooting 
ones, and were practising on our devoted family as at a target! 

“ Well, what is this new disaster?” inquired the voice of Uncle 
Rumbold, who had just entered the parlour, but stopped short at two 
paces from the door, clutching his beard in his right hand. 

“ Nothing, nothing,” replied my father, forgetting his own vexation 
in the affliction of my mother — “ only a lost bank-note.” 

“ What,"a@mother robbery ? ” 

“* Ne,” replied my father, “thrown into the fire— blown out of 
window — washed down the sink —a mere trifle.” 

“ A trifle!” exclaimed my mother, unwilling to forego any benefit 
to be derived from her brother’s sympathy — “ our last twenty pounds 
in the world — intended to pay the butcher.” 

But her indirect appeal had no effect. Liberal of advice and per- 
sonal exertion, Uncle Rumbold, from habit and inclination, was slow 
in drawing his purse-strings. The amount, he admitted, was no 
trifle ; but sometimes a loss became a gain in the end, by teaching 
those who had neglected their twenties to take care of their fifties. 
This new misfortune, however, seemed gradually to touch him, for 
shortly afterwards, having deliberately seated himself, he addressed 
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his unlucky relatives as follows :— “Sister, I have been thinking over 
your various troubles, and have come to the conclusion, brother-in- 
law, that, what with your loss of the parish appointment and other 
drawbacks, your affairs are, or soon will be, in any thing but a pros- 
perous condition. Such being the case, I feel called upon, as a near 
relative, to step a little beyond my original intentions for the family 
benefit, and especially as regards my twin nephews, though I trust I 
have sufficiently testified my regard for them already by that in- 
valuable present, the Light of Nature. However, as I said before, I 
have determined to stretch a point, but on the condition that what I 
do shall be done in my own way.” 

“ Tam sure,” said my mother, “ we shall be truly grateful for your 
kindness in any way.” 

“ I am not so certain of that,” replied Uncle Rumbold: “ however, 
what I propose is this, — to relieve you altogether of the care and 
maintenance of one of those two boys. As soon, therefore, as my 
godson can run alone, I am ready to adopt him; to board, lodge, and 
educate—in short, to provide for him through life at my own cost and 
charge, and of course according to my own system and views.” 

Here he paused, expecting an answer, whereas his proposition was 
met by a dead silence. My father, taken by surprise, was at a loss 
what to say, and my mother looked absolutely aghast. She had not 
forgotten certain features of the system alluded to, and in her mind’s 
eye saw her poor offspring, now climbing a tree for his food, at the 
risk of his neck, and now thrown doglike into a river, to sink or swim 
as might happen— $in short, undergoing all the hard discipline asso- 
ciated with a young Indian savage, or child of nature. 

“ Humph! I see how it is,” said Uncle Rumbold; “ but I do not 
press an immediate answer. Perhaps you will make up your minds 
before my departure. [have ordered a chaise at five o’clock, which will 
carry me to Wisbeach, where I shall meet the coach ;—no words ; my 
arrangements once made are never altered, and, let me add, my offers 
once refused are never repeated.” 

So saying, he rose and walked off to make his preparations for his 
departure ; whilst my mother took the opportunity of expressing her 
sentiments to her helpmate on the godfatherly offer. ; 

“No, I never will consent to it,” she said— “never,mever! To 
have a child of mine climbing trees, and swimming pondgpand sleeping 
in the open air, like a gypsy, or Peter the Wild Boy! And taught 
bird’s nesting, and tomahawking, and all sorts of savage tricks, 
instead of the accomplishments of a young gentleman —and, at any 
rate, dressed up more like a Guy Fawkes than a Christian — and with 
a beard, when he’s old enough, like a Jewish rabbi, — Oh! it would 
break my heart, it would indeed, George! to have a boy of mine begin 
the world with such a prospect before him!” 

“Well, well,” said my father, “so be it. Iam as loth as you are 
to have a son of mine bred up into a bearded oddity, like his uncle, 
or old Martin Van Butchell. So go and see to the dinner, and in 
the interim I will invent the best excuse I can to offer to my redoubt- 
able kinsman.” 
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Thus comforted, my mother applied herself to the arrangement of 
the dinner, which, thanks to what Kezia called the “ supperfluities” 
of the night before, presented an unusual variety and profusion of the 
delicacies of the season. The meal, nevertheless, passed off very 
drearily. ‘The spirits of the presiding pair were weighed down by the 
communication they had to make, and the certain resentment that 
awaited their decision ; whilst the temper of Uncle Rumbold himself 
was still ruffled by a short but sharp argument on somnambulism with 
Mr. Postle in the surgery. The conversation, such as it was, had 
flagged into silence, when the post-chaise drew up at the door. 

“Now then, sister,” cried Uncle Rumbold, rising from his seat, 
“now then, brother-in-law, for your ultimatum. Am I tohave the 
boy or not ?” , 

“Why then, brother,” began my mother, but her voice failed and 
died away in an inarticulate croak. 

“The truth is,” said my father, “we are deeply sensible of your 
kindness, and sorry to decline it. If the children had not been twins, 
we might have felt and decided otherwise; but we really cannot find 
in our hearts to separate, so early in life, a pair of brothers, that 
nature herself has so closely united.” 

‘“That’s enough!” said Uncle Rumbold. “A plain offer has met 
a plain refusal — no offence on either side; but, by my beard, if ever 
I offer to adopt a child again—” What followed was inaudible or sup- 
pressed : he hastily shook hands with his relatives, and hurried into 
the gaping vehicle, wherein he threw himself back, as if determined 


on sulksand silence. In another moment, however, his face and beard. 


appeared at the open window. 

“ God bless you, sister,” he said; “ brother-in-law, God bless you, — 
though how you are to be blessed, is more than I know, for you will 
never be guided by the light of nature!” 

Every word of this leave-taking was overheard by Kezia, who with 
outstretched neck and straining ears listened eagerly for his least 
syllable. But those words were his last,—not a breath about the 
dear twins, his own nephews. ‘The whip cracked, the horse-shoes 
clattered, the wheels rattled; and the few boys who had assembled 
set up a cheer for the Grand Mogul. ‘The last chance was gone. In 
another minute, the black and yellow body, which contained Uncle 
Rumbold, Was out of sight ; and with it vanished, alas! all the hopes 
that he had engendered ! 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
A DEMONSTRATION, 


“So much for relatives!” said my mother, as she poured out the 
tea, and handed a cup of the beverage to my father. “ My precious 
brother, who would not shave off a hair of his beard for love or money, 
will now cut off his own nephews without a scruple!” 

** Nothing more likely,” said my father. 

“ Do you really think then,” inquired my mother, “ that he will 
leave them quite out of his will ?” 

She waited in vain for an answer ; and at last obtained, in lieu of it, 
another query, far wide of her mark. Throughout his troubles and 
vexations, my father’s mind had been haunted by a vague sense of a 
something amiss; but his thoughts had always been diverted else- 
where before his fears could assume a definite shape ; now, however, 
his misgivings, after many gleamings and vanishings, suddenly re- 
curred to him, and taking a distinct character prompted the abrupt 
question — “ Where is Catechism Jack ? ” 

Nobody knew. In the crowding events of the day he had not been 
missed; there had been no medicine to deliver, so that his services 
were not in requisition, and even Mr. Postle could not tell what had 
become of him. On comparing notes, he had not been seen by any 
one since an early hour in the morning, when he had slipped out at 
the surgery door. 

Here was a new cause of anxiety for my father; if any mischance 
happened to the idiot, the blame in the present temper of the parish 
was certain to be visited on the master, who had taken the half- 
witted boy from the care of the old dame, and become responsible for 
his safety and welfare. Many were the conjectures that were hazarded 
on the cause of his absence. In my father’s opinion, Jack .had gone 
on a visit to his former guardian, and was spending the day with her: 
my mother, prone to dream of disasters, at once pronounced him 
drowned in the river; Kezia’s fancy sent him tramping after a re- 
cruiting party which had passed through the village ; and the assistant 
supposed that he was playing truant and chuck-farthing ‘with other 
young dogs as idle as himself. The last guess was most probably the 
true one ; however, in the midst of their speculations, his voice was 
clearly recognised, and in another moment Jack, in an unusual state 
of excitement, burst into the parlour, round which he pranced with a 
sort of chimney-sweep’s caper, exclaiming with ecstasy, “ The tongs 
and bones! ‘The tongs and bones!” 

“ Why, Jack,” asked my father, “ what is the matter with you ?” 

“ The tongs and bones,” said Jack, standing still for a moment, and 
then resuming his dance and his song. 

“ Speak, idiot!” cried Mr. Postle, seizing the boy by the shoulder 
and shaking him. “ What is the meaning of this mummery ?” 

“O don’t, pray don’t beat me,” whined Jack. “I will say my 
catechism.” 
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** Poor fellow!” said my father. “ Be gentle with him.” 

“ Huzza! The tongs and bones!” shouted Jack, extricating him- 
self by a sudden twist from the grasp of the assistant; and darting 
through the parlour door, and across the hall, into the kitchen, to the 
infinite horror of Kezia, who really believed, as she declared after- 
wards, that the boy had been bitten by “a rapid dog.” Here he 
continued his capering and his cry ; till observing the table with food 
on it, by one of those abrupt transitions common to weak intellects, 
his thoughts fastened on a new object; and at once subsiding into 
his usual demeanour, and seating himself at the board, he asked Kezia 
to give him his supper. The maid-of-all-work immediately complied ; 
and as after some minutes he continued to eat and drink very quietly, 
Mr. Postle returned to the surgery and my parents to the parlour. 

“ ‘The tongs and bones,” muttered my mother as she resumed her 
seat at the tea-table, “ what on earth can it mean ? ” 

“ Why, I suspect it means,” said my father, “ that the tag-rag 
and bobtail of the village have been treating some quarrelsome couple 
with what is called rough music; and Jack has been present and 
perhaps performing at the concert.” 

This explanation was so satisfactory to both parties, that Jack and 
his chorus were speedily forgotten ; and the pair had resumed their 
quiet confidential intercourse, when Mr. Postle entered, with an 
ominous face, and placed in my father’s hands something which he 
said he had just found upon the counter. It was a scrap of dirty 
coarse paper, folded note-fashion, and containing only the following 
words: ‘ Let the Dockter and Fammily keep in Dores to nite And 
look to yure Fastnings. A Frend.” 

“ Well, and what do you make of this document ?” asked my father. 

“ That it is what it professes to be,” answered the assistant, looking 
uneasily at my mother, as if embarrassed by her presence. — “ I will 
put the thing technically. There is, you know, sir, a certain local 
epidemic in the parish, of a very malignant type, and attended with 
extensive irritation. Now this party intends to say that probably 
there will be an eruption.” 

‘“‘T understand,” said my father, with a nod of intelligence —“ but 
doubt very much if the disease will take that active turn.” 

* There is no doubt at all,” said Mr. Postle. “I know a party who 
has been round amongst the infected, on purpose to feel their pulse ; 
and the symptoms are of a most unfavourable character. For in- 
stance, tongue hot — breath acrimonious and offensive — voice loud 
and harsh — with the use of expressions bordering on furious mania.” 

‘‘ A mere temporary fever,” said my father, “ that will pass off 
yvithout any dangerous paroxysm.” 

“‘T wish it may,” said Mr. Postle, “ and without a nocturnal crisis.” 

My mother’s head during this mysterious discussion had turned 
mechanically from speaker to speaker, as if moved by internal clock- 
work ; but she could gather no more information from their faces than 
from their words; and as the consultation might be a long one, and 
she hated medical matters, she briefly intimated to my father that 
she should go up-stairs to the children, and left the room. 
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“ And do you really suppose,” asked my father, “ that there is 
going to be any disturbance or outrage? Phoo, phoo—I can’t and 
won't believe it.” 

‘So you said of the hostility of the parish Board,” retorted the 
assistant. 

“ Well, well, do as you please,” said my father. “I leave the 
matter entirely in your own hands.” 

“ In that case,” said Mr. Postle, “ I shall at once lock all the doors, 
and secure the lower windows, and this one to begin with ;” — and 
accordingly he pulled up the sliding parlour-shutter, and inserted the 
screws. ‘“ Now then for the others.” 

“ Very good,” said my father, “ and then come to supper with us 
in the parlour. Poor Postle,” he continued, as the assistant departed 
to look to the household defences, “‘ he was always an alarmist, and 
I'll be bound expects the premises to be stormed and sacked, on the 
strength of an anonymous letter, intended, most probably, to play 
upon his fears.” 

True to his plan, the alarmist, meanwhile, proceeded from window 
to window, and from door to door, locking, bolting, barring, screwing ; 
the surgery door alone, for convenience, being left but partially fas- 
tened by a single latch, which, however, could only be raised on the 
inside. ‘The fanlight above he barricaded with a stout board ; and 
ascertained, shutter by shutter, that the defences of the window were 
all sound and secure. He then took a final peep at Jack, who was 
still quietly making an interminable meal in the kitchen ; and finding 
all safe, repaired to the parlour, and took his usual place at the 
supper-table ; not without some bantering from my father as to the 
preparations in a certain fortress for a state of siege, and the strength 
of its garrison. But the joke was mistimed. 

The meal was about half-finished, when attracted by the attitude of 
my mother, whose sense of hearing was remarkably acute, my father 
laid down his knife and fork, and began listening; in which he was 
soon imitated by Mr. Postle; and for awhile the three, silent and 
motionless, seemed stiffened into as many statues. ‘There was cer- 
tainly some unusual humming in the air. 

“ It sounds,” said my father, “ like the distant murmur of the sea.” 

“ More like the getting up of a gale,” said Mr. Postle. 

“ It’s the noise of a mob!” exclaimed my mother; “I hear voices 
and the tramping of feet!” 

“ Say I told you so!” cried Mr. Postle, jumping up from his chair, 
and resuming the knife with which he had been cutting his cold meat. 

“ And if it be a mob,” said my father, “it may not be coming 
to us.” ‘ 

“ Hark! it comes nearer and nearer,” said my mother, turning 
pale. “In the name of wonder, George ” she stopped, startled 
by a loud noise and a sudden outcry close at hand. 

The distant sounds, which excited so intense an interest in the 
parlour, had reached the kitchen; where they no sooner struck on 
the tympanum of Jack, than, like a young savage who recognises the 
warwhoop of his tribe, he started up, overturning his heavy wooden 
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chair, and shouting his old cry, the “ Tongs and bones — the tongs 
and bones!” rushed through the hall, and the surgery, and out of the 
door, which he left wide open. Kezia, in hot pursuit, with my father 
and Mr. Postle, were soon on the spot; but only just in time to dis- 
tinguish the flying figure of the idiot, before he disappeared in the 
gloom of the lane; his cry being still audible, but getting fainter and 
fainter till it was lost in the general murmur of the mob. 

“They are coming up the lane—there is no time to be lost,” said 
Mr. Postle, pushing Kezia, and then drawing my father by the arm 
into the surgery; the door of which he bolted and locked. They 
then hurried to the parlour ; but my mother, with hen-like instinct, 
had flown up to her young ones, and was sitting in the nursery to 
meet whatever might happen, with her twin babes at her bosom. 
Kezia, by a kindred impulse, was soon in the same chamber; while 
my father and his assistant posted themselves at a staircase window 
which overlooked the lane. It was quite dusk; but at the turn of 
the road the crowd was just visible, a darker mass amid the gloom, 
and a moving one, which, as it approached, occasionally threw out a 
detached figure or two in front, barely distinguishable as of human 
shape. Now and then there was a shout; and more rarely a peal of 
hoarse laughter. As the mob neared the house, its pace quickened. 

“'There’s Jack!” exclaimed Mr. Postle, whose eyesight was much 
keener than my father’s ; “ he’s witiding in and out among them like 
an eel!” 

“ And, if I mistake not,” said my father, “they have something 
like a black flag.” 

“‘ Yes,—borne by a tall big fellow,” answered the assistant. “ As 
I live, it’s John Hobbes!” 

“Poor man,” sighed my father. 

“As yet I can make out no fire-arms,” said Mr. Postle; “but they 
have pitchforks and sticks. And yonder’s a stuffed figure like a Guy 
—they are going to burn us in effigy. Yes, they’ve got faggots and 
a truss of straw. Here they come atarun! But ah, ah! my fine fel- 
lows, you are too late. Look !—they are trying the surgery door!” 

The foremost of the mob, in fact, were endeavouring to effect an 
entrance as described ; but, being foiled, commenced a smart rattling 
with their sticks on the doors and shutters, accompanied by frequent 
and urgent invitations to the doctor and his assistant to come out and 
receive their fees. ‘Tired at last of this pastime, they set up a cry 
“to the front !—to the front!” 

Anticipating this movement, my father and his companion hurried 
into the nursery, the abode of Terror and Despair. My mother, with 
an infant in each arm, was seated in the easy chair, her eyes closed, 
and her face of a ghastly white; so that she might have been taken 
for dead, or in a fit, but for occasional ejaculations. Kezia, with her 
apron thrown over her head, knelt beside her mistress; whilst the 
nurse, with folded arms, leaned her back against the wall between the 
windows — a position secure from any missile from without. The 
two babes alone were unconscious of danger—the one smiling and 
crowing ; the other fast asleep. 
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Taking the hint from Mrs. Prideaux, my father removed his 
partner and her progeny into a safe nook beyond the angle of projec- 
tiles ; and only in good time; for the arrangement was hardly com- 
pleted when a large stone came crashing through the window, and 
rebounded on the floor. 

“Put out the lights!” cried Mr. Postle; “they only serve for 
marks to aim at,”—and in spite of the remonstrances of the females 
the candles were extinguished. 

The whole mob by this time had weathered the corner of the 
house ; and having vainly tried the front door, and thoroughly bat- 
tered it, as well as the parlour-shutter with their bludgeons, proceeded 
to organize that frightful concert of rough music with which the lower 
orders in the provinces were accustomed to serenade an obnoxious 
character—a hideous medley of noises extracted from cow-horns, cat- 
calls, whistles, old kettles, metal pans, rattles, and other discordant 
instruments, described by Jack as the tongs and bones. The din was 
dreadful ; and yet far less so than the profane imprecations and savage 
threats that were shouted out at every pause of the wild band. There 
were women too in the crowd; and the cry of “ Where’s Sukey 
Hobbes ? —Come out, you body-snatcher!” were frequently repeated 
by voices much shriller than the rest. 

“T must — I will speak to them,” said my father; and before Mr. 
Postle could remonstrate or interpose, he had thrown up the sash, and 
uttered the first three words of his address. But he was heard no 
further. His appearance was the signal for one of those yells of ex- 
ecration so awful to hear from a multitude of human throats: a 
ferocious howl fit only to salute an incarnate fiend, and from which 
my father recoiled in soul, more than he shrank in body from the 
ensuing volley of stones. His place, however, was immediately occu- 
pied by another orator, in the person of Kezia, who, regardless of the 
pelting, presented herself to the assembly, screaming at the highest 
pitch of her voice :— 

“ You sanguine monsters! do you want to kill us with fright, and 
our poor innocent babbies ?” 

“‘ Yes—and to make skeletons of you,” replied a hoarse voice from 
the crowd; a retort applauded by so vociferous a cheer, and such 
atrocious expressions, that Kezia, with an exclamation of horror, pre- 
cipitately withdrew to her old position. 

Her retreat was hailed with a loud huzza, mingled with derisive 
laughter, and as it ceased ringing the dark room was suddenly illu- 
minated by a red glare that projected the shadow of the window- 
frames, inwards, upon the ceiling. ‘The mob had ignited a quantity 
of straw and wood, forming an enormous bonfire, by the light of 
which the persons and features of the ringleaders were easily recog- 
nised. 

“ There is Jack again!” said Mr. Postle, “flitting amidst the smoke 
like an imp of mischief. And John Hobbes is waving his black flag 
about like a madman—and yonder is Roger Heap, with a child’s 
bonnet on a pitchfork !” 

“ And there am I, burning by proxy,” said my father, pointing 
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to the dark stuffed figure that was dangling from a triangle of poles in 
the’ midst of the blaze. “I shall soon be done to a cinder, and then 
the cooks will disperse.” 

“‘ T wish they may,” said Mr. Postle, “but the faces they turn up 
to us are desperately fierce and vicious, as well as their words. I 
hardly think that their excitement will be satisfied without an attack 
on the premises, and perhaps taking a few ounces of blood. But what 
is the matter now ?” 

As he spoke there was an uncertain stir and movement among the 
crowd, with a confused outcry, amidst which the words “ justice” 
and “constables” were prominently audible. But it was a false 
alarm: his worship and his myrmidons either did not or would not 
know of the tumult, and were snugly and safely housed at home, or 
in their usual haunts. The report, however, served the same purpose 
that their presence would have done; for after some hesitation and 
wavering of the mass to and fro, Roger Heap thrusting his pitchfork 
into the burning effigy, ran with it up the river bank, and pitched the 
half-consumed figure, still blazing, into the stream. ‘The mob then 
dispersed in different directions, the last of them being Catechism 
Jack, who, after tossing about the glowing sparkling embers, squib- 
fashion, for a minute or two, ran after the main body. 

The smouldering figure meanwhile slowly floated along on the sur- 
face of the sluggish river, silently watched by my father and his 
assistant; till after a few turns and windings, it vanished like the last 
twinkle of a burnt paper, in the black, blank, distance. 

“So ends the auto-da-fé,” exclaimed Mr.’Postle. “ Now, then, 
for candles to inspect and repair our damage.” 

It was less than might have been expected. Thanks to the pre- 
caution of extinguishing the lights, the majority of the stones had 
missed the windows: only a few panes were broken; and the holes 
were soon stopped with paper and rags. 

“ Are the wretches all gone, George ?” asked my mother before she 
ventured to unclose her eyes. 

All,” answered my father — “man, woman, and boy !” 

Thus reassured, my mother, with many broken phrases of thanks- 
giving, came out of her corner, and willingly resigned the dear twins 
to Kezia, who covered them with her kisses. The nurse also quitted 
her position, and in her usual calm sweet voice suggested that her 
mistress, after her fright and exhaustion, would be the better for some 
restorative ; to which the assistant added. that nobody, the infants 
excepted, would be the worse for some sort of stimulant. 

Accordingly the brandy, the kettle, the sugar, tumblers, and spoons, 
were fetched from below; and cheered by a cordial mixture, the 
nerves of the company, manly and womanly, soon recovered their 
tone, and enabled the parties to discuss the circumstances of the 
recent riot. It was generally agreed that, for that night at least, 
there would be no further disturbance ; they, nevertheless, continued 
to sit up, keeping a vigilant watch, back and front, till two hours 
having elapsed without any fresh alarm, they retired to their re- 
spective chambers. 
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“ And how is all this dreadful work to end, George ?” inquired my 
mother, as soon as she found herself, with her husband, in their bed- 
room. 

“ Heaven knows!” replied my father. “Only one thing is cer- 
tain—that the practice must be given up, and we must quit the 
neighbourhood.” 

“ What, sell the business!” exclaimed my mother. 

“Yes, if any body will buy it,” said my father. “He must bea 
liberal man, indeed, who, after this night’s demonstration, will bid me 
any thing for the good-will.” 

“Why then we are ruined!” cried my mother. 

“ Or something very like it,” responded my father —as indeed 
appeared but too probable when my unlucky parents came to talk 
over their future prospects ; the only comfort before them being that 
very forlorn hope held out by the old proverb — 


WHEN THINGS ARE AT THE WORST THEY WILL MEND, 








































THE GRISETTE AND THE GRANDE DAME. 


Tue carnival of 1717 was drawing to a close: it was the last ball 
of the season, and the salle de l’Opéra was crowded to its utmost 
limits. All distinctions of rank were forgotten. Peers jostled pick- 
pockets, and courtiers, countesses, and even sober citizens, mingled 
with chevaliers d’industrie, grisettes, and opera dancers. 

Here, masked to the teeth, might be seen some grande dame in 
whispering conference with a young mousquetaire, who, quick at a 
hint, has been all night waiting that black domino with a rose and 
silver ribbon tied at the wrist. ‘There, a marchioness, the heroine of 
many an adventure, is trying to make a conquest of the young mercer 
her neighbour, who is impatient to see whether the beauty of his in- 
cognita answers to the charms of her conversation. That slight figure 
in the Turkish dress, who has made love to half the women present, is 
well known to be the Regent, Duke of Orleans: the group of bac- 
chantes, bayadéres, and heathen goddesses hovering about him, are the 
ladies of the court, several of them his mistresses; and the Venus who 
conceals her face, while through that thin veil she undauntedly displays 
her neck and shoulders, is no less than the Duchess of Berry, a 
princess of the blood-royal, and the regent’s favourite daughter. 

It may be readily supposed that many piquant adventures, and not 
a few scandalous intrigues, were the result of this intermixture of 
ranks, and under the protection of the mask more than one fair dame 
indulged in frolics, the discovery of which would have covered her 
with confusion. 

Under a gallery at the farther end of the ball-room, and screened 
from observation by a row of pillars, two persons in close conversation 
occupied a sofa. The taller, who had thrown his mask aside, was 
dressed as a student. He was a young man of from eighteen to 
twenty years of age, and of remarkably prepossessing appearance. 
His dark brown hair fell in curls on his shoulders; his complexion 
was of a clear brown; and his large hazel eyes had that mild serious 
look that has been said to characterise persons fore-doomed to a vio- 
lent death. At this time, however, their melancholy expression had 
disappeared, and they sparkled with animation as he conversed with 
the person at his side. ‘This was a figure so carefully masked, that 
even the mouth and chin were concealed, but the slight graceful form, 
and the small foot that occasionally peeped from under the sable 
domino, left no doubt as to the sex. 

The conference seemed at an end, for the lady made an attempt to 
rise. 

“ Do not leave me,” said her companion ; “or, at least, ere you go, 
let me gaze for one moment on those lovely features and the bright 
eyes that, even through that hateful mask, have subdued my heart.” 
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“T dare not stay,” she replied. ‘We are observed. Yonder 
Diana has been watching you for the last half-hour. Perhaps she 
means to choose you for her Endymion.” 

“When goddesses condescend to visit us poor mortals,” answered 
the student, “they come in disguise—mine is already here,” and he 
caught her hand. 

“ See!” she said, “ your deity approaches. If she finds you with a 
rival, her vengeance will be terrible.” 

** At least I shall not merit the punishment of Actzon, for it is not 
her charms that I am contemplating,” he returned, as he pressed to his 
lips the small white hand from which he had drawn an embroidered 
glove ; “but fear her not, she is the goddess of chastity, and flies 
from men.” 

“Rather say the huntress, in full pursuit of you. I will not en- 
counter her wrath.” She disengaged her hand, and, mixing with the 
crowd, was out of sight in a moment. Ere he could follow her, the 
mask in the dress of Diana stood before him. 

The buskined goddess was a curious specimen of the Grecian cos- 
tume, as understood in Paris at the time of the regency. Her green 
satin hooped petticoat, looped up on one side with more than classic 
brevity, displayed a well-shaped leg, though not of the most slender 
dimensions. Her waist was extremely long, and below it hung an 
imitation of a panther’s skin, which finished with a huge claw. She 
carried a gilt bow, which, judging by its size, and the length of the 
arrows suspended in a quiver at her back, never could have been in- 
tended to bring down any thing larger than a butterfly. A crescent 
of false stones sparkled in her hair, two or three locks of which hung 
down on her neck; but their jetty hue was disguised by a shade of 
powder, then first coming into fashion. 

“‘ Je te connais!” said she, beginning with the usual jargon. 

“ And I know you, Susette,” returned the student, impatiently, 
“ although you have taken the trouble to change your dress. Did you 
think all that frippery would disguise you from me ?” 

The goddess snatched off her mask, and her brilliant black eyes 
sparkled fiercely under her marked eyebrows, as she replied, “ You 
are right, Etienne, there should be no disguise between us. ‘Tell me, 
therefore, who was the mask that has just quitted you ?” 

‘You know as much on the subject as I,” he answered carelessly ; 
‘“‘ she is a stranger to me.” 

“ Did she leave you this for a souvenir?” was the reply; “or as a 
token by which you are to find her again ?” saying which she snatched 
a small glove from his hand. Her colour changed as she looked at it. 
It was of the scented leather once so sought after, called peau d’Es- 
pagne, and embroidered with very small pearls. 

“Ts it so?” she exclaimed. “ Are grisettes no longer good enough 
for you, that you seek acquaintance among the fine court ladies ?” 

“ Be silent, you do not know what you are talking about,” he 
returned ; by a sudden movement again possessing himself of the glove, 
and thrusting it into his bosom. 


Her jealous fury increasing, she raised her voice so high as to 
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attract the attention of several persons near. “ Do you think I am 
to be foiled ?” she cried. ‘“ Be she who she may, she shall not seduce 
my lover with impunity.” 

“ Ho! lo!” said a figure grotesquely dressed, stealing from behind 
one of the pillars, and jingling some bells fastened to a stick —“ a 
lover’s quarrel! then Folly must be at hand;” and he began skipping 
round them. Irritated at the laughter of the spectators, Etienne 
attempted to leave the spot; but linking her arm in his, Susette 
exclaimed — 

“ Are you going to your assignation? I will accompany you, for 
I have something to say to my lady Countess—or whatever she 
calls herself.” 

At these words, the delight of the mask representing Folly was 
excessive ; he clapped his hands, jingled his bells, and a clown catch- 
ing the infection, the two capered about till a crowd began to collect 
round the party. 

Etienne, half mad with vexation, broke through the throng with 
the intention of leaving the ball-room. As he arrived at the door, his 
incognita gliding up to him, said softly — 

“Gentle knight, you will not refuse to return a lady her glove, 
since it was not thrown down in defiance of you?” 

Before he could answer he heard the hateful jingling of the bells, 
and preceded by Folly, and followed by a troop of maskers, he saw 
Susette approaching. Her eyes seemed to flash fire, and her nostrils 
were dilated with passion as, striding up to her rival, she crushed the 
roask on her face, and tried to tear it off. 

Etienne catching her arm prevented a repetition of the blow; but 
his own passion roused, he threw her from him with a force that sent 
her staggering backwards. 

“ Fiend!” he exclaimed, “ from this hour I counsel you to avoid 
me! Dare to cross my path again, and I swear by all that is sacred 
you shall bitterly repent it!” saying which, and taking the black 
domino under his arm, he left the ball-room. 

“ Bon Dieu!” said a female, who had: just forced her way through 
the crowd. “It is Susette Lagarde and the student Etienne Grandier, 
her lover.” 

A few weeks after the ball, in the house of a family of high rank 
in Paris, a lady reclined in her boudoir in one of those antique chairs, 
the curved shapes and rounded backs of which are so characteristic of 
the graceful fashions of that day. <A dress of pale blue satin set off 
the exquisite fairness of her skin. Bright auburn hair combed back 
from the forehead, fell in two or three large curls on her neck. Her 
features were delicately shaped rather than regular, her lips of that 
bright vermilion hue that we often see in children; and partly cased 
in a rose-coloured slipper, with a very high heel, a foot as small as 
that of a fairy rested on the lap of a young man who half kneeled, 
half sat, on a cushion at her feet. It is not necessary to describe his 
appearance, for it was the student Etienne Grandier. 


The lady smiled tenderly on her lover ; as looking anxiously at her 
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he said, “‘ You say this to torment me: if the danger were tenfold, I 
would brave it, were but the peril mine alone.” 

“ But since it is not?” she replied, “since to receive you any 
longer in this house would be fraught with danger to me as well as to 
you, the only course that remains is. . .” 

“ To part,” he answered. “ Be it 80, but remember it is my life 
you ask —I will not live without you.’ 

“ How many have sworn as much?” said the lady, “and have 
found women credulous enough to believe them ?” 

“ But you are not one of those,” said Grandier, bitterly ; “ you 
have lived among courtiers, and judging all men by that standard, 
believe me to be as heartless as they.” 

* Ungrateful!” she exclaimed ; “had I thought so, should I have 
trusted my reputation in your hands? Had you not interrupted me, 
I would have told you, that though we cannot meet here we may do 
so elsewhere —and this I was about to do for one who loads me with 
reproaches.” 

“ Forgive me,” he answered, pressing her hands to his lips; “ the 
fear of losing you made me unjust. Call me not ungrateful; your 
generous condescension is written in characters of fire on my heart. 
Would to Heaven it were given me to prove how lightly I hold my 
life in comparison with your safety and fair fame.” 

Etienne Grandier was the only child of a merchant of Toulouse, 
who, having amassed a moderate fortune, was anxious to raise his 
son to a higher rank in life than his own. There were no other 
means of doing this than by educating him for the church, a course 
to which he was the more inclined from the docility of the boy’s 
temper, and the superiority of his talents. 

Etienne had been carefully educated; and so secure were his 
parents in the strength of his principles, that they sent him to finish 
his studies in a licentious capital, without casting a thought on the 
temptations to which he might be exposed there. 

The character of young Grandier might be compared to a volcano 
under snow, for no one who saw the mildness and timidity of his 
demeanour would have suspected the fiery passions that slumbered 
beneath. For some time after his arrival in Paris, the hours not 
devoted to study were passed in the society of a priest, an old friend 
of his family; but intense application proved so injurious to his 
health, that even father Gerard advised him to seek occasional amuse- 
ment. His advice was followed, and it was with sincere pleasure 
that in a few months the old man noticed the improvement in his 
appearance. Etienne blushed on receiving his congratulations, but 
did not think it necessary to explain that a total change had taken 
place in his habits, and that instead of study, his whole time was now 
passed in the society of the grisettes of the neighbourhood. 

The smiles of the handsome student had already proved a fruitful 
source of discord among this amiable sisterhood, when Susette La- 
garde, becoming the favourite sultana, succeeded in keeping every 
rival at a distance, as much by her strength of arm and volubility of 
tongue, as by the superiority of her beauty. Her empire had con-— 
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tinued undisturbed until the night of the masked ball; but her con- 
duct on that occasion had deeply offended Etienne, and though she 
employed prayers, tears, and even threats, to bring about a reconcili- 
ation, he was resolute in refusing it. 

It must be owned that his determination found its strongest support 
in his passion for her rival. Since that evening they had met re- 
peatedly, and the refinement of her manners was so new to him, and 
he was so dazzled by her charms, that he seemed to tread a new 
world, and Susette, who had for some time ceased to pursue him, was 
forgotten. 

But he was not forgotten by her. If she could not have love, she 
was at least resolved on vengeance, and judging that his acquaintance 
with the black domino would not end with the ball, she determined 
to watch all his movements. Etienne, however, was forced to take 
so many precautions in visiting his enamorata, that she was completely 
baffled, until the lady’s fears that her family should discover the 
intrigue, induced her to visit her lover in his own apartments. 

It was an old and gloomy quarter of Paris in which Grandier 
resided. He had selected it as being quiet and retired, and because 
adjoining his room was a pavilion with a garden, which, though sur- 
rounded on three sides by houses, served him as a place of recreation 
after the hours of study. 

It was here that he proposed to receive his mistress. With a 
lover’s care the pavilion was made ready; his own hand arranged the 
garden, and when all was done he sighed as he thought how unfit was 
such a temple for his divinity. 

Their meetings did not escape the sharp eyes of Susette. The 
sight of her faithless lover leaving his own house one evening with a 
female, put her on the alert; she recognised the figure of her rival, 
and only waited her next appearance to overwhelm her with re- 
proaches. 

Fortune soon favoured her projects. The lady arriving alone, 
passed through the house to the garden, and Susette, who knew that 
Etienne was from home, entered the pavilion after her. The dismay 
of the stranger at the sight of a female of the lower class, whose dis- 
ordered appearance gave indication of the violent passions that agitated 
her, may be imagined. Scarcely had their eyes.met than she remem- 
bered her as a girl who had worked in her father’s family, and the 
astonishment expressed in the grisette’s face showed that the recog- 
nition was mutual. . 

“ So, madame ! it is you who play these pranks!” she exclaimed. 
‘¢ Shame on you, court ladies ! who call us bad names and despise us, 
while you envy and rob us of our lovers. But the whole neighbour- 
hood shall know what a grande dame is the mistress of a poor student. 
We-will see what the grisettes will say to it. Here Lisette, Martha, 
come and see the fine madam who visits Etienne Grandier !” 

The lady, agonised with the danger to which her life as well as 
reputation would be exposed in the hands of an incensed populace, 
endeavoured to disarm her fury by supplications. 


“ My good Susette!” she cried imploringly, “do not ruin me. 
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I will give you money, —make you rich, —only let me go, and I will 
never come near your lover again.” 

Her prayers were disregarded, and Susette, throwing open the 
window, continued to call her companions. The alarm was given, 
casements were thrown open, and the neighbours from their windows 
endeavoured to ascertain the cause of the cries. It was already dusk, 
and nothing could be seen; but the screams continued, and once the 
cry of “murder” was heard. Old and young now hastened to the 
spot. As they entered the house they met Etienne coming from the 
garden. 

“ For God’s sake!” said the foremost; “ what is the meaning of 
those cries ?” 

“ Cries!” he repeated. “I have heard none. I am this moment 
returned, and came in by the back way.” 

“There have been dreadful shrieks heard from your house,” was 
the answer. 

“You are wrong, neighbour,” interrupted an old woman; “they 
were not from the house. I opened my window at the first alarm, 
and I am sure the screams came from the pavilion. Let us go 
there.” 

“ The pavilion!” said Etienne, starting. ‘There is no one there! 
—It is locked, and I have not the key.” 

“‘ Nevertheless,” said the old woman pertinaciously, “I am posi- 
tive it was from there they came; and it is my advice that we 
search it.” 

Etienne in vain remonstrated. ‘“ My friends,” said he, as they 
pushed past him, “let me enter first, there is a person there r 

“ Why, just now you said it was empty and locked,” said one of 
the men. 

“ Perhaps Monsieur [Etudiant has one of his masters there 
observed another with a laugh. 

“Or mistresses,” put in a third. ‘ Come, Monsieur Etienne, 
allow that there is a lady in the case, and we will wait outside.” 

“ There is a lady,” said the student, evidently confused. “I must 
speak to her before you enter.” He sprang to the door of the. pavilion 
without perceiving that the old woman, who had followed him, was 
stealthily peeping in. <A shriek from her brought the rest of the 
people. Etienne, his face as white as death, his whole countenance 
the picture of horror, was leaning over the body of Susette Lagarde, 
which lay weltering in blood at his feet. ‘The murderer was imme- 
diately seized. He made little defence, but seemed confused and 
overwhelmed by his situation. Indeed, taken almost in the fact as 
he had been, it was generally expected that he would confess to save 
himself from the torture, and though he did not directly avow his 
guilt, his silence when interrogated on the subject was looked upon 
as a tacit confession. It was only on the day of trial, and with the 
horror of his impending fate before his eyes, that he seemed desirous 
of making an effort to avert it; but he confined himself to general 
assertions of his innocence, and begged his judges to have mercy on 
his youth, and finding this appeal unsuccessful, he exclaimed, almost 
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wildly, that he was not guilty. He was condemned to be broken on 
the wheel. As the time of execution approached, he requested to see 
the priest already mentioned. Father Gerard had been deeply 
offended at the duplicity of Etienne, whose disorderly courses he 
had not suspected until the trial made them known; but though as 
rigid in his own principles as strict in exacting the performance of 
their duty from others, Christian charity forbade him to refuse the 
prayer of a penitent. An interview took place between them. Et- 
ienne was to die on the morrow, and as some hope had been enter- 
tained that a less painful death might be inflicted, it was a part of his 
friend’s mission to inform him that his petition to that effect was 
rejected. 

However severely Father Gerard might have been prepared to treat 
the criminal, the sight of his former pupil, changed by suffering of 
mind and body, turned his anger to pity, and though he reproached 
him, it was with gentleness. 

“ Behold,” said he, “the fruits of vice. Who that knew you, 
Etienne, loved by all for the goodness of your heart, and of whom 
numerous witnesses have deposed that you never had a quarrel, never 
spoke an angry word to any of your companions, who would have 
believed that a few months of a licentious life would have transformed 
you into a murderer ?” 

- € And might not their testimony have proved that I was incapable 
of committing such a barbarous deed ?” faltered Etienne. 

“Unhappy boy!” returned the other; “when at that fatal ball 
you uttered that threat, murder was in your thoughts. But enough 
of this: I come here as your spiritual guide, prepared to speak com- 
fort to your soul, if by confession and repentance of your sins you 
would seek that mercy from Heaven, which the justice of man dare 
not show you.” 

Their conference was long, and the troubled countenance of Father 
Gerard showed that it had deeply moved him. There was still a 
painful duty to perform. Etienne’s question anticipated it. 

‘“‘ Father,” said he, “am I to die on the wheel?” 

On a reply in the affirmative, the unhappy youth hid his face in 
his hands, but their convulsive trembling showed the agony within. 

“‘ My son,” said the priest, “remember him who died on the cross! 
Did he suffer less ?” 

“ Ah, Father, he was without guilt! What can give courage to 
one whose sins have cost him his life, and brought shame and sorrow 
on his parents ?” | 

We should vainly seek in a modern drawing-room for the elegance 
and splendour presented by a salon at Paris in the time of the Re- 
gency. The lofty and spacious apartments were lighted by innu- 
merable tapers, reflected in mirrors draperied with the richest produce 
of the Indian loom. Thick Persian carpets half covered the polished 
floor. Before every door hung damask curtains, intercepting the air 
that might have blown too roughly on the delicate forms within. On 
the marble chimney-piece, between lustres with long glittering pen- 
dants, stood large baskets of golden flowers; and in the middle, the 
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clock of Sévres porcelain, on which, in painted medallions, the hours 
hand in hand danced their eternal round, or swains, with crooks orna- 
mented with ribbons, piped their amorous strains at the feet of 
garlanded shepherdesses. The japanned cabinets were set out with 
numbers of tiny cups of that delicate and transparent china that looks as 
if a breath of air would blow it away. Mandarins, pagodas, dragons, 
all the variety of monsters in which Chinese imagination revels, filled 
the intervening spaces. The picture was completed by the variety of 
colours and costumes. The brilliant scarlet distinguishing the officers 
of the Swiss guards, rivalled the elegant blue and gold of the cavalry 
uniform, or was relieved by the black velvet and silver facings of 
the mousquetaires. The embroidered coats of the peers, their diamond 
stars and buttons, and the blue ribbon displayed across the .rich white 
satin waistcoat, were equally contrasted with the more sober dress of 
the little Abbé, with his smooth cheek, his short cloak, point lace 
cravat, and black silk cwlotte. These were the perfumed and pow- 
dered butterflies that fluttered round the fair circle, where waving 
plumes and necklaces, sparkling with precious stones, were not more 
graceful than their wearers, nor brighter than their eyes. 

Such was the scene presented at the hotel of the Marquis de Fer- 
riers, where a numerous and brilliant party was assembled to witness 
the signing of the marriage contract between the daughter of the 
noble host and his nephew the Viscomte de Beauvais. ‘The Countess 
de St. Gilles, although a widow, had not yet seen her twenty-fifth 
year. She was married when almost a child to her late husband, and 
since his death had, by a family arrangement, been contracted to her 
cousin. The age, fortune, and personal qualities of the parties were 
so well assorted, that. their union was the subject of general appro- 
bation. ‘The Countess, one of the beauties of the day, had ‘always 
conducted herself with a propriety that did honour to the excellent 
education she had received. Indeed the Marquis himself was generally 
respected for a purity of principles and conduct rarely met with at 
that time. The marriage had been ‘for some time deferred in conse- 
quence of the delicate state of the Countess’ health, but at the earnest 
oo of her father, it was now to take place without further 
delay. 

The bride-elect had not yet made her appearance, and the guests 
amused themselves in conversation respecting the interesting event 
they were assembled to witness. 

** My dear Marchioness, how delighted I am to see you!” exclaimed 
a lady, dressed in the very pink of the fashion, “and how charmingly 
you look. But the air of Paris is a great beautifier. Only think of 
me, ma chére, buried for twelve long months in a horrid province! 
It was impossible to endure it longer, so I have left Monsieur le Comte 
to govern his barbares by himself. But I have so much news to hear. 
Only think of our dear Countess marrying her cousin at last! They 
will make a charming couple. The Viscomte is so handsome, and she 
—pbut here she comes. I must go and congratulate her. How could 
they say,” she continued, on returning to her seat, “that she was in 
bad health? ‘To me, she seems more lovely than ever.” 
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“ Your long banishment makes you see every thing couleur de rose, 
my dear Countess,” returned her friend: “I think her sadly changed. 
She is much thinner, and her eyes, the expression of which was 
formerly so enchantingly soft, have now quite a haggard look.” 

“Do you not think that her rouge is a soupgon too deep ?” whis- 
pered the other, beginning to criticise in her turn. 

“T think that effect is produced by the almost unearthly whiteness 
of her skin,” was the reply. “It is true, powder, paint, and patches, 
make it difficult, now-a-days, to see what a complexion really is; but, 
under all those auxiliaries, I trace the ravages of ill health.” 

At this point the conversation was interrupted by the preparations 
for signing the contract ; the parchment was placed before the Countess 
for her signature, but her hand shook so violently that she could 
scarcely trace a letter, and it was only by a strong effort that she 
mastered her agitation sufficiently to write her name. . Immediately 
after she sunk back in her chair, and became insensible. She was 
carried to her apartment, and on medical aid being summoned, was 
pronounced to be dangerously ill. 

In a few days it was known that the young and beautiful Countess 
of St. Gilles, so lately on the point of becoming a bride, was dying. 
From the commencement of her illness she had continued to sink 
rapidly, and her physicians were only surprised that she still lived. 
The house became a scene of mourning, crowded with friends anxious 
to show their sympathy, and to offer consolation to the Marquis and 
his nephew. ‘The Countess was aware that her situation was hope- 
less; all her thoughts were given to religion, and her confessor was 
constantly with her. On the day that the last sacraments were to be 
administered, the numerous members of her family were, at her express 
desire, summoned to her bed-side. 

*“‘ My friends,” said the dying woman, “ I cannot leave the world in 
peace, neither will my confessor give me absolution, till I have con- 
fessed a crime which has long lain heavily on my conscience. All here 
must remember the student Etienne Grandier, who, two years ago, was 
condemned to death for the murder of his mistress. At the place of 
execution he asserted his innocence, and his assertion was true. I 
was the murderer of Susette Lagarde !” 

At this strange revelation a murmur of astonishment was heard, 
and all present looked at each other, as if to ask whether the words 
she had uttered were not those of delirium; but the priest made a 
sign to enforce silence, and the Countess continued — 

“To this sin I was led by another; for, to my shame, I own that 
the reputation I had acquired for virtue was undeserved — Etienne 
Grandier was my lover!” 

The old Marquis, already nearly heart-broken at the prospect of 
losing his only child, could not bear up against the knowledge of her 
shame, and, with a deep groan, he fell senseless to the ground. His 
unhappy daughter had scarcely power to continue her narrative ; her 
breathing became short, and the damps of death already hung on her 
brow. 

“He was my lover!” she repeated, at length; “and we met in that 
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pavilion in which the body of the murdered woman was found. Jea- 
lousy had led her to follow me there. She threatened to expose me: 
—more than my life was in her power, and finding her inexorable to 
my prayers, I snatched a knife that lay on the table, and stabbed her 
to the heart. The knife was marked with the name of the unfortunate 
Grandier, and, added to his being found on the spot, went far on his 
trial to condemn him. But I repeat that he was innocent, that he 
was not present at the time, nor did he even know by whom the deed 
was done—though he must have guessed,” she added, with a shudder. 
‘Careful to save me from suspicion, not even to the priest who re- 
ceived his confession did he breathe my name.” She paused, and cast 
an anxious look at her confessor. 

“ Father Gerard,” she asked, “ are you satisfied ?” 

“ Daughter,” said the priest, stretching out his hand towards her, 
“depart in peace, I absolve thee of thy sins !” 


SUGGESTIONS BY STEAM. 


WHEN Woman is in rags, and poor, 
And sorrow, cold, and hunger teaze her, 
If Man would only listen more 
To that small voice that crieth —“ Ease her!” 


Without the guidance of a friend, 
Though legal sharks and screws attack her, 
If Man would only more attend * 
To that small voice that crieth —“ Back her!” x 
So oft it would not be his fate 
To witness some despairing dropper 
In Thames’s tide, and run too late 
To that small voice that crieth —“ Stop her!” 
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ANACREONTIC. | 
BY A FOOTMAN. 


It’s wery well to talk in praise 

Of Tea and Water-drinking ways, 
In proper time and place ; 

Of sober draughts, so clear and cool, 

Dipp’d out of a transparent pool 
Reflecting heaven’s face. 


Of babbling brooks, and purling rills, 

And streams as gushes from the hills, 
It’s wery well to talk ; — % 

But what becomes of all sich schemes, 1 

With ponds of ice, and running streams, | 
As doesn’t even walk ? 


When Winter comes with piercing cold, 
And all the rivers, new or old, 
Is frozen far and wide ; 
And limpid springs is solid stuff, 
And chrystal pools is hard enough 
To skate upon, and slide ; — 


What then are thirsty men to do, 

But drink of ale, and porter too, 
Champagne as makes a fizz ; 

Port, sherry, or the Rhenish sort, 

And p’rhaps a drop of summut short — 
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A FISHING EXCURSION IN HESSE-DARMSTADT. 


I wAs sitting one day last summer at the table d@hote of the Prinz 
Carl Hotel at Heidelberg, when I heard my name pronounced behind 
me, and at the same moment a friendly hand was laid upon my 
shoulder. I looked round, and, to my great pleasure, beheld the 
good-humoured physiognomy of my old chum Harry Churchill, who 
had just arrived by the railway from Mannheim. He seated himself 
on a vacant chair beside me, and we were soon busily engaged asking 
and answering each other a hundred questions concerning all that had 
happened to us since our last meeting. | 
_ There are few persons whom I would rather have come across at 
that particular moment than Churchill. Independently of the plea- 
sure of meeting an old and intimate friend, whom I had not seen for 
nearly a twelvemonth, his arrival exactly chimed in with my plans. 
I had been for some days at Heidelberg, wandering about the beau- 
tiful country that surrounds that town, and had only been deterred 
by the want of an agreeable companion from undertaking a longer 
excursion than I had hitherto attempted. I had heard much of the 
pleasant vallies and teeming trout~streams of the adjacent duchy of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, and was desirous of visiting the former and endea- 
vouring to capture some of the denizens of the latter; but I had no 
fancy for going alone into a district where I should be pretty sure to 
meet none but peasants, and where I should consequently be entirely 
dependent for society on the companions I took with me. Churchill 
was the very man of all others whom I should have selected to ac- 
company me. ‘The best-tempered creature in the world, there was no 
danger of our quarrelling about choice of roads, inns, or conveyances, 
or any of the other small matters that sometimes breed differences 
between travelling companions. He was, moreover, a very pleasant 
fellow, with a constant flow of high spirits, never put out by any 
thing, and quite incapable of being rendered dull or blue-devilish by 
the wet jackets and foggy mornings, blistered feet and short com- 
mons, which are frequently the concomitants of the very best-re- 
gulated pedestrian rambles. He had been six weeks on the Rhine 
and in its neighbourhood, making the round of the various bathing- 
places, and he was now proceeding to close his ramble at that grand 
resort of water-drinkers and gamblers, Baden Baden. On hearing of 
the excursion I was projecting, he willingly agreed to alter his plans 
for the moment and accompany me; and as the weather, which had 
been variable for the preceding fortnight, was now again beautiful, 
we resolved to lose no time, but to start the following morning. 
While Churchill busied himself in writing some letters, I proceeded 
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to put the fishing rods in order, and procure the knapsacks that were 
to contain our moderate allowance of baggage. 

I can strongly recommend all persons who have not already jour- 
neyed in that manner, never to venture on board a Neckar steam- 
boat. To those who have already tried that delectable mode of 
conveyance, such advice would be superfluous, for they will assuredly 
never renew the experiment. Fancy a vessel about as big as a good 
sized coal barge, and nearly as dirty, with a narrow deck made shorter 
than it might be by the prohibition against walking over the frail 
roof of the fetid, greasy cabin; a smell of oil, tar, tallow, and wood- 
smoke, and a rate of progression (up-stream) somewhat less than four 
miles an hour. Add to this the constant splashing of water over the 
decks by a couple of men, who, with long sweeps, endeavour to aid 
the progress of the boat and supply the deficiencies in the feeble 
engine, and you will have rather an agreeable picture of Neckar 
navigation. It is necessary to be a most fervent admirer of the 
beauties of nature to find compensation even in the charming scenery 
on either bank for the abominations of such a vessel; and Churchill 
and myself were not a little glad when, after four hours’ crawl 
against a strong current, the steamer deposited us at the village of 
Hirschhorn, some fifteen miles above Heidelberg. We had started 
at six in the morning, without breakfast, a deficiency which we were 
now anxious to repair, and for that purpose entered a decent-looking 
inn, the interior of which, however, by no means corresponded with 
the tolerably prepossessing exterior. ‘The fare set before us was any 
thing but delicate ; but our appetites were sharpened to a keen edge 
by the morning breeze, and the acid brown bread, ill-flavoured butter, 
and ham that, judging from its toughness, might have been cut off 
the father of all swine, disappeared rapidly before the exertions of my 
friend and myself. Even the bad vinegar, which our host dignified 
by the name of wine, and with inconceivable effrontery assured us 
was of the vintage of ’22, was voted drinkable and done honour to 
accordingly. ‘There was little inducement to waste much time over 
our meal; and as soon as it was finished we strapped our knapsacks 
on our shoulders and took the road to Michelstadt, a small town some 
twenty miles distant, which we had fixed as the limit of our first day’s 
march. 

It is astonishing what ignorance or negligence of their own interest 
is observable in the inhabitants of many of the districts adjacent to 
the Rhine. If that river has become of late years so great a resort of 
tourists, it may be attributed not only to the beauty of the scenery, 
and the attractions of the various watering-places, but also to the 
goodness of the hotels, the excellence of the steam-boats, and the tra- 
velling conveniences of all kinds, In Rhenish Prussia especially is 
the comfort of the traveller consulted in the minutest details; but if 
one leaves the river only for a few leagues, things assume a very dif- 
ferent aspect, and one must be inveterately addicted to rambling and 
the picturesque, to put up with the wretched accommodations one 
meets with. In Rhenish Bavaria, they are improving in that respect, 
and an inn is occasionally to be found at which one may pass a day or 
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two without risk of being starved or devoured; but in that beautiful 
tract of country, comprising the greater part of Hesse-Darmstadt, and 
known by the name of the Odenwald, no one need attempt to travel 
who is not thoroughly prepared to rough it, and to submit to execrable 
fare, and disagreeables of every description. Were it otherwise, thére 
can be no doubt that a district which for beauty will bear comparison 
with many of those now most frequented by tourists, would become a 
great resort of the thousands of foreigners annually visiting central 
Germany ; and the country would profit greatly, as the banks of the 
Rhine already do, by the influx of travellers. Many of the natives 
are themselves aware of this; but the interval between perception 
and execution is usually so great in Germany, that years will pro- 
bably elapse before the Odenwald becomes, what it certainly ought to 
be, a favourite lounge of the numerous déseuvré English and others, 
whom every summer takes to the Rhine. 

Michelstadt, at which we arrived about eight in the evening, having 
paused during the heat of the day to dine and rest, is a village or small 
town containing some three thousand inhabitants, but possessing no 


post. This is a great inconvenience in various ways. As we walked 


up to the inn-door the edlwagen, or mail, from the neighbouring town 
of Erbach drove up, and paused afew moments to leave some parcels. 
It was a square, clumsy, red omnibus, built for six or eight passengers, 
but on this occasion perfectly empty. Two foreigners, Frenchmen, I 
think, came up at the same instant, and wished to proceed by it to 
some place through which it was to pass. “ Unmdglich, meine Herrn,” 
replied the postilion: “Impossible. I can take up no one here.” 
The travellers inquired why not. From the reply, it appeared that 
the door of the vehicle was locked, and could only be opened by the 
postmasters in the different towns. So that although the carriage was 
empty, and might probably remain so till it reached its journey’s end, 
these persons were prevented from proceeding to their destination. 
The reason of this extraordinary regulation is, that if the driver were 
allowed to take up and set down passengers where he liked, he might 
possibly pocket a portion of what they paid him. To prevent, there- 
fore, the risk of postilions embezzling a few kreuzers, the unfortunate 
inhabitants of the villages not possessing a post are deprived of the 
benefit of the public conveyances, or compelled to walk to the nearest 
post-town, frequently some miles distant. A beautiful example of 
the paternal nature of German petty governments — the convenience 
of thousands sacrificed to avoid the possible loss of a few florins per 
annum. 

It was five in the morning when we started from Michelstadt, our 
rods in our hands, our fly-books and reels in our pockets, and attended 
by a boy whom we had hired to show us the way and carry home the 
results, if any, of our day’s fishing. We had only four or five miles 
to go to a village called Koenig, in the neighbourhood of a stream in 
which we were assured we should get good sport, and what was still 
more essential, permission to fish. Every inch of river in this part of 
Germany is farmed out, generally at an exceedingly trifling rental ; 
not a rivulet two feet broad, but you must obtain leave to fish in it. 
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This leave is frequently very difficult to get, and what is odd enough, 
you may sometimes by interest or payment obtain permission to net 
a water upon which you will not on any terms be allowed to cast a 
fly. The people have some absurd notion that in angling the trout 
often get wounded without being caught, and that a vast number may 
be injured in this way. With themselves it may be the case, their 
own practice in old Walton’s art being of so clumsy a description, that 
it is easy to understand they may not land a quarter of the fish they 
hook. There is probably no such curiosity in the world as a German 
artificial fly, whipped nearly up to the point of the hook, and of a form 
and colours that certainly resemble any thing but those of the insect 
it is meant to represent. Churchill and myself, however, were pro- 
vided with some of Bond’s best, and we had strong hopes of proving 
dangerous customers to the Odenwald trout. 

The morning was a delightful one. The sun just rose above the 
hills as we left Michelstadt ; and on ascending a small eminence out- 
side the town, a view burst upon us that of itself would have amply 
repaid us for our early rising. A long and rather narrow valley lay 
blooming and smiling before us, hushed into a sabbath-like stillness, 
wrapt in a broad mantle of sunshine that imparted a golden hue to the 
varied and beautiful tints of green, made the slated and dew-covered 
roofs of some distant hamlets glisten again, and converted the 
countless drops of moisture upon leaves and grass into so many 
myriads of sparkling brilliants. ‘The recent rains had given a fresh- 
ness to the landscape not usually found in the sultry month of July; 
the pastures in the valley were of the brightest emerald green, the 
lower parts of the hills covered with a thick growth of dwarf oak 
saplings, of which the leaves shone in the sunbeams like a field of 
satin, while the summits of the mountains were crowned with a belt 
of fir trees that looked like a broad band of greenish-black velvet. 
Rather a haberdasher’s comparison, that last, but one which never- 
theless exactly expresses my meaning. 

A walk of an hour and a half through a beautiful country and along 
a road bordered by fruit trees, brought us to Koenig. We met no one 
on the way but peasants, proceeding, some to their labour in the fields, 
others to Michelstadt to dispose of their vegetables and poultry. Ger- 
many in general, however beautiful the country may be, is far less 
interesting to ramble through than the more southern parts of Europe. 
There is a want of the characteristic, the peasants are peasants, and 
nothing more, and a stupid Crétin-ish set they generally are. There 
is nothing picturesque about them; they are heavy-featured, clumsy, 
and thick-headed, without any thing of the grace or of the wild 
half-bandit appearance of the southern peasantry. At the same time, 
there are certain peculiarities of dress and customs which strike 
and amuse the traveller. The women we met on the road were 
generally hideous, many with enormous goitres, and all wearing a head 
dress that would have gone far towards spoiling the prettiest face. 
This was a close-fitting cap of some thick white material, that covered 
the whole of the hair, coming down to the ears, and on which were 
embroidered in various gay colours three flowers —two in front, one on 
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the back of the head. ‘The men wore cocked hats, not laced, nor with 
feathers in them, but nevertheless most undeniable cocked hats; and 
Churchill could not for some time get over his surprise at seeing in- 
dividuals breaking stones upon the road with large painted pipes in 
their mouths, and cocked hats upon their heads. 

At Koenig we had no difficulty in obtaining the wished-for license 
to fish from the proprietor of the water, who was no less a person than 
the village doctor. Although it was little more than six o’clock, he 
was already up and at breakfast with his family. He invited us to 
partake of the meal, but we declined doing so, and set out for the 
river, which was at a distance of about ten minutes’ walk from the 
village. 

We strolled some way down the stream, until we came to a place 
which Churchill, who pretends to much skill in the piscatory art, in 
which I humbly confess myself to be a mere tyro, pronounced to be an 
exceedingly favourable one for our operations. It was close to a most 
picturesque-looking old mill, the moss-covered roof of which was shaded 
by the branches of three magnificent horse-chestnut trees. The stream 
at a short distance above was narrow, shut in between high banks, 
through which it roared and grumbled, as if highly dissatisfied with 
its confinement. On emerging from the pass it toppled over a rocky 
fall about five or six feet high, and then appeared so angry that it is 
impossible to say what it might not have done had it not been checked 
in its fury by a small island, covered with a profusion of foxglove 
and other wild flowers, that opposed a temporary bar to its violence. 
Below this island the river became considerably wider, perhaps about 
twenty yards across, and shallow, rippling and dashing over the frag- 
ments of rock that were plentifully scattered about its bed. There was 
no danger of any noise we could make alarming the fish, for the rattle 
and splash of the neighbouring mill-wheels were so great as to pre- 
vent our distinguishing each other’s words at ten paces’ distance. 
Nevertheless I heard the shout of exultation given by Churchill when 
at about the third cast of his fly it was taken by a trout. nearly two 
pounds’ weight, which, after a few minutes’ contention between fish 
and fisher, was safely deposited upon the bank. The next moment I 
had a bite, also a good fish, but no trout, nor did I make out what it 
was till I landed it, when it proved to be a very respectable grayling ; 
a kind of fish which, although I have caught them in Derbyshire and 
other parts of England, I had certainly not dreamed of encountering 
in the Odenwald. 

We had been out nearly three hours, and had fished our way down 
the river to a place where a small wooden bridge was thrown across 
it, in the shadow of which the young trout were leaping out of the 
water at the flies that buzzed and danced over the surface. A narrow 
lane, enclosed between high, bush-crowned banks, led down to the 
bridge, and was continued on the further side of the stream, zigzag- 
ing amongst orchards and corn fields towards a village that was 
visible in the distance. Just as we had reached this point of the 
river, and as Churchill had insidiously cast his fly into a most fishy- 
looking nook near the gnarled stump of an old willow tree, I heard 
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a smart quick step in the lane behind us. Almost before I could look 
round, a man passed hastily by, traversed the bridge with long hur- 
ried strides, and in less than a minute had disappeared in the wind- 
ings of the opposite lane. The short view I had of him enabled me 
to perceive that he was a young man of two or three and twenty, of 
agreeable countenance and erect solderlike bearing. He wore a sort 
of peasant’s frock of blue linen, descending half way down the thigh, 
grey cloth trousers, and a somewhat dilapidated straw hat. When he 
stepped upon the bridge he was within a few feet of me, and I ob- 
served that there was a mark down the side of his trousers, which 
were of military cut, as if a stripe of cloth of some other colour had 
been torn off them. ‘The cloth was darker there, and the thread of 
the stitches had not been carefully picked out. The stranger turned 
his head twice before we lost sight of him, and cast an uneasy glance 
up the road by which he had come, as if apprehensive of pursuit. I 
then caught a full view of his face, which had an anxious expression, 
and was much sunburnt. Only across the upper lip and round the 
mouth was a bluish white streak, as if a moustache had recently been 
shaved off. 

“ T am much mistaken,” said I to Churchill, “ or that poor fellow is 
absent without leave.” 

But Churchill, who was just then aux prises with a trout, vouch- 
safed no reply to my observation, and as our sport was now proceeding 
right merrily, I soon forgot the incident. 

By the afternoon we had filled a basket which our attendant urchin 
had some difficulty in carrying to the village, whither we now re- 
turned to dine. We had had some notion of resuming our sport in 
the evening and returning to Michelstadt by moonlight, but no people 
more than anglers have occasion to say that Vhomme propose et Dieu 
dispose. In the Odenwald, as in many mountainous countries, three 
warm days are usually followed by a thunderstorm. This was the 
fifth hot day, and accordingly the storm came with as much violence 
as if it had meant to make up for being a little after date. There was 
nothing in the shape of a vehicle to be obtained at Koenig, and as we 
had no particular fancy for walking through the rain, which was tre- 
mendously heavy, we resolved to stop at the inn till it was over. 

Time wore on, however, it became dusk, and there was no symptom 
of improvement. Therain descended by bucketsfull. I was standing 
at the window of the public room, drumming on the panes and watch- 
ing the raindrops race one another down the glass, while Churchill was 
walking up and down the apartment with a cigar in his mouth, when 


my attention was suddenly attracted by a party of soldiers that marched 


up to the door. There were six of them, commanded by a weather- 
beaten old sergeant, and they were all dripping wet, marching with one 
skirt of their great coats wrapped round the locks of their muskets. In 
the midst of them was a prisoner with handcuffed wrists and dejected 
look. His head was bent forward, and the broad-leafed straw hat he 
wore overshadowed his face, so as to prevent me at first from distin- 
guishing his features. As the party halted, however, he raised his head 
a little as if to see-where he was, and I recognised the young man who 
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had passed us when we were fishing near the bridge. The inference 
I had drawn from his appearance was a correct one—he was a soldier 
and a fugitive, probably a deserter. 

The detachment filed into the inn, and entered the public room. 
They had evidently hada hard day’s march : they were splashed up to 
the eyes, foot-sore and weary. ‘They disencumbered themselves of 
their muskets after carefully wiping them, threw themselves upon the 
benches, and called for bread and schnaps. <A large loaf of black bread 
and a bottle of the bastard sort of brandy common in that part of 
Germany were brought them; and while they were refreshing them- 
selves I fell into conversation with the sergeant, a grey-moustached 
veteran, with a square inch of Waterloo riband sewn on the left 
breast of his dark-green jacket. He was anxious to continue his 
march, he said, and to reach that night the garrison town to which 
he was going, but some of his men were so knocked up that he 
doubted whether they would be able to proceed much farther. He 
had halted to give them rest and refreshment, in hopes of getting on 
better afterwards. ‘They had been out the whole day, in search of ; 
He left the word unspoken, but completed the sentence by a signi- 
ficant motion of his chin, indicating the prisoner, who was sitting a 
little apart, apparently sunk in the deepest dejection. The soldiers 
seemed kind to him, offered him bread and brandy, but he refused both 
by a mute shake of the head. He had laid his manacled hands upon 
his knees, and was gazing at the opposite wall with a fixed look in 
which despair. was legibly written. 

“ Why not take off the handcuffs while you are here ?” said I in a 
low voice to the non-commissioned officer. “ The poor fellow’s wrists 
must be sore enough. He can hardly escape whilst you are all near 
him.” 

The sergeant shook his head. “I cannot trust him,” said he: 
“he tried to throw himself on our bayonets when we took him. Iam 
answerable for his safety. Armer Kerl! Poor fellow!” added the old 
trooper in atone of compassion that contrasted with the stern in- 
flexible expression of,his features. 

I have observed that veteran soldiers have generally the most un- 
mitigated contempt for men who desert their colours. Inured to a 
military life, and liking it either for its own sake or from long habit, 
the crime of desertion is the one for which they can make the least 
allowance, and they look with mingled disgust and surprise upon 
those who are guilty of it. The sympathy which this old sergeant 
showed with his prisoner’s misfortune made me think there must be 
some unusual circumstance connected with the latter. I ordered a 
bottle of wine into a small room that led out of the one in which we 
were sitting, and invited the sergeant to partake of it. He hesitated 
a moment, as if unwilling to leave his prisoner ; but I observed to him 
that the door of communication might be left open, and, moreover, 
that an escape was impossible. He at last yielded, and accompanied 
us into the adjoining room. 


The story of the deserter was a thrice-told tale, but not the less 
sad. The young soldier, who was of respectable family and irre- 
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proachable conduct, had fallen in love with a girl residing in the 
town where he was garrisoned. ‘The damsel received his suit favour- 
‘ably, and it was understood that they were to be married when his 
term of service should expire. Meanwhile an officer of the regiment, 
young, rich, and handsome, saw the girl, took a fancy to her, and 
planned making her his mistress. Dazzled by the rank and wealth of 
this new aspirant to her favour, the maiden gave him some coquettish 
encouragement, and there were frequent disputes on the subject 
between her and her more humble admirer. At last one day the 
soldier met her walking near the town with his rival. Mad with 
jealousy, he forgot the presence of his superior, rushed up to her, and 
reproached her vehemently with her faithlessness. The officer 
ordered him to his quarters. He refused to go, and answered dis- 
respectfully, and upon the command being repeated, in harsh and 
insulting terms, he struck the officer to the earth. After so gross an 
act of insubordination, he did not dare return to his quarters, but at 
once deserted. He wandered three days about the country, but 
numerous parties were in pursuit of him: without money or pass- 
port, it was impossible for him to escape, and he had at last been 
taken. 

“Tam sorry for the young fellow,” said the sergeant: “ he is a 
smart soldier and a good lad, and he was certainly aggravated ; but,” 
added he, stroking. his moustache, “ discipline—and then to strike an 
officer, and for a petticoat!” 

And he shook his head as if to say, “ Nothing can excuse it.” At 
that moment there was a loud explosion in the next room, the sound 
of a heavy fall, and the rattle of a musket on the ground. 

“* Verdammt !” growled the old sergeant, and rushed out, followed 
by Churchill and myself. We found the soldiers crowded round the 
deserter, who was lying on the floor, the blood streaming from his 
face. A musket, still smoking, lay on the ground beside him, and 
the ceiling above him was perforated by a bullet that had brought 
down a shower of dust and mortar. 

The soldiers, it appeared, had drawn round their bottle to one end 
of the table, and the prisoner had for a moment found himself un- 
observed. ‘The musket of one of his escort was standing in a corner 
within two or three paces of him. Stooping noiselessly down, he 
brought it to full cock, and then placing the muzzle under his chin, 
pushed the trigger with his foot. He had been unable, however, with 
his manacled hands, to hold the musket steady ; the recoil had caused 
it to swerve, and the bullet, instead of blowing out his brains as he 
had intended it to do, had merely furrowed his cheek and eyebrow, 
inflicting a wound slight in its nature, but that bled profusely. He 
“was stunned, and his face was much burnt by the powder and 
wadding. 

Our friend the sergeant was furious at this attempted suicide, 
furious with his men and with himself, and half inclined to be angry 
with us for seducing him from his post. He became somewhat 
pacified when the village doctor, who was immediately sent for, de- 


clared the wound unimportant; adding, however, a recommendation 
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to remain the night at Koenig, as the fatigue of a long march might 
bring on fever. ‘This the party made their arrangements to do. 

* And what will become of the poor fellow?” said I to the ser- 
geant when he wished us a good night. 

“ God knows,” was the answer, “ how the court-martial will view 
it. It isa crime punished by death, but there are extenuating circum- 
stances. Zuchthaus, perhaps; prison, hard labour. God knows.” 

It was still raining, besides being too late to return to Michelstadt 
that night. In German country places, people go to bed at the same 
time as the chickens. We decided, therefore, to commit ourselves to 
the tender mercies of the Koenig fleas, who did not show us much 
compassion, but we were sufficiently tired with our day’s ramble to 
make light of their blood-thirsty assaults. 

The next morning we were up with the lark. I inquired for the 
deserter and his escort, but they had marched at daybreak. We 
shouldered our fishing rods, and bent our steps towards the river. 
Every thing was bright and brilliant after the storm. Such a sunshine, 
and such a blue sky! But lo! upon reaching the stream that had 
been the scene of our yesterday’s exploits, what a change had taken 
place! The water, which upon the preceding day had been clear and 
sparkling as crystal, was now of a deep yellow colour that put angling 
out of the question. The soft reddish earth that formed the banks of 
the river had been washed in by the rain in quantities; and our cun- 
ningly devised baits, our palmers and moths and May flies, and the 
fifty other artificial insects that lay glittering in the pockets of our 
fly-books in all the glory of gold thread and badger’s hair and pea- 
cock plume, were for the nonce of no avail. We might as well have 
cast them on a bucket of pea-soup. And as it was evident that some 
days would elapse before the river was sufficiently clear to fish in, 
we resolved to retrace our steps to Hirschhorn, whence we should 
easily find a boat or carriage for Heidelberg. Striking across a few 
fields, we regained the high road to Michelstadt just at the moment 
that a couple of squadrons of Hessian dragoons, who were changing 
garrison, marched along it. ‘To a man they had large German pipes 
in their mouths, and were puffing forth volumes of smoke that hung 
like a mist round their glittering helmets and moustached countenances. 
We paused on a green bank at the side of the road to see them march 
by. The last file had passed us, and we were about to resume our 
walk, when two or three of the foremost dragoons commenced singing, 
and the whole of the two hundred — there must have been about that 
number — immediately joined in, with an ensemble and a fidelity to 
time and tune that was really surprising. ‘The song they had selected 
was the famous Blucher-Lied — | 


Was blasen die Trompeten, Husaren, heraus ? 


one of the finest and most spirit-stirring soldier’s songs that ever was 
written. The first verse may be rendered thus : — 


What notes of the trumpet resound o’er the plain ? 
The hussars, with old Blucher, come charging amain — 
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Their sabres all flashing, 
Accoutrements clashing, 
Their gallant steeds dashing 
And charging amain. 
Then hurra for the Germans! the Germans are there, 
To the feast or the fray the same light hearts they bear ! 


That is about the meaning, but it is impossible to give in any lan- 
guage the dash and energy of the original, which I never heard sung 
with more effect and spirit than by these Hessians. Churchill and ie 
myself remained as it were entranced, listening to the bold martial ae i 
ditty that was thus trumpeted forth by two hundred voices; and long ‘ 
after the troops had disappeared beyond a turn of the road, the breeze i 
brought us down the Ha sa sa! of the chorus, that sounds of itself 
like a charge of cavalry upon some hard-fought field. ‘i 

“ A pleasant life, that of a soldier,” cried Churchill: “ almost the ‘i 
only one, in our matter-of-fact days, about which a ray of the poetical A 
yet lingers.” ii 

“ Yes,” said I; “ and the poor deserter? Black bread and a dun- a 
geon. Deuced poetical, that!” | 

“ Pshaw!” replied Churchill —“ there are lights and shades in all i 
things.” i 

That night we slept at Heidelberg. a 
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A WILD-GOOSE CHASE. 


“ Fly not yet, ’tis just the hour.”—T. Moors. 


CHAPTER I. 


Mr. Damon Grimsspy was fat, fair, and forty-five years old. He 
dwelt at Finchley, and was well enough to do in the world to enable 
him to do nothing but just what he pleased. He had three hundred 
pounds per annum, paid quarterly; a pretty little cottage; no wife ; 
a respectable old lady housekeeper ; and a wheezy French poodle with 
one eye, that could do any thing but talk—at least so his master said. 
He certainly could sit up on his beam ends for a considerable period, 
begging for bread and meat. He could hold a pipe in his mouth, and 
look as wise as any smoker in the world. He could carry a stick or 
a basket in his mouth, and if it was not too cold he would plunge 
into a pond and fetch out a bung which his master carried about with 
him on purpose to display his dog’s cleverness. Lion, as he was 
called, was his master’s constant companion— until his master took 
to.shooting. He was then transferred to the companionship of Mis- 
tress Langsworthy, the housekeeper, and his master adopted a 
pointer in his place. 

‘‘ Had Mr. Damon Grimsby never taken to shooting before he was 
forty-five years old?” inquires some curious reader. 

“ Yes! but not to the shooting of game. He had, ever since his 
retirement to Finchley, been addicted to the destruction of small 
birds and fieldfares, when they were in season. He could kill every 
other one— sitting.” 

“ Then how came he to take to game destroying ?” 

‘“‘ Because he thought it gentlemanly, and was remarkably fond of 
partridges. A small manor, too, was advertised to be let in his 
neighbourhood. He went to view it. He saw two rabbits at play in 
a clover field, and heard something crow in a farm-yard which he 
really believed to be a cock-pheasant—so he hired the manor for the 
season, exchanged his single flint-gun for a double percussion, and 
bought a warranted staunch pointer.” 

Day after day did Damon walk over his beat, and although he had 
plenty of shooting he had but little success. He really had two 
coveys of birds in his manor, until one of them was netted; and at 
least a dozen rabbits in a hedge row. ‘The one covey of partridges 
grew so wild from being constantly pursued, that the moment Ponto 
or his master entered the field, in which they were basking or feeding, 
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they got up and flew to the further end of the manor; and when he 
went after them, they flew back again. Damon always shot at them, 
. although they were hundreds of yards from him—for he liked shoot- 
ing, even if he did not kill. He got exercise too, and got through 
the long day, which was a great thing for a man,to do who had no 
other in-door amusement but reading the daily paper. 

It was a great fund of fun for the farmer and his labourers to 
watch Damon Grimsby and his dog Ponto, as they pursued the par-— 
tridges. The master cried out “ Heigh on, there!” as he had been in- 
structed to do by the dog-merchant—but Ponto merely looked up 
into his face, gave a bit of a caper and sniffed the air. As the birds 
rose immediately, Mr. Grimsby gave Ponto credit for an exceedingly 
good nose. 

One day the farmer and his men were astonished to hear, after the 
bang! bang! of both barrels, an extraordinary shouting, hallooing, 
and howling. They ran up to the hedge, fully expecting to see either 
the sportsman or his dog shot; but when they looked over into the 
next field, they saw Mr. Grimsby dancing about like a maniacal 
Dervish, throwing his hat up into the air, and screaming and shout- 
ing with delight. Ponto was sitting on his tail by his side with his 
head up ia the air, and howling in that peculiarly doleful way in 
which dogs do howl when they are said to be “ baying the moon.” 

“‘ He’s shot in the head,” cried the farmer; “for they always spin 
round in that way when they are hit in the head.” 

“ No, it’s the spine: see, he’s going to. tower,” said one of the men, 
as Mr. Grimsby gave a miraculous bound upwards. 

Up ran the farmer and his men as fast as they could. Ponto 
ceased howling, and took to barking. Mr. Damon popped his hat on 
his head, and looked very sheepish for a minute— but then —he rushed 
at the farmer, shook him violently by the hand, and begged him 
earnestly to congratulate him. 

“‘ What upon ?” said the farmer. 

“T’ve killed three—three'—all at one fire! — there they are,” said 
Damon, and sure enough there were three partridges lying at his 
feet —dead. 

The fact was, Mr. Grimsby was annoyed by Mrs. Langsworthy’s 
constant inquiry, on his return home, “ Where’s the game ?” and 
at being always obliged to tell her “he had had no luck.” As he 
found it impossible to fill his bags in the regular way he was resolved 
to try what he called the “fieldfare dodge.” He knew where the 
partridges came to roost ; so he hid himself behind a tree, and the 
moment they lighted on the ground he pulled both barrels at the 
covey, and three birds lay weltering in their gore. ‘This was the 
cause of his joy —in which Ponto evidently participated. 

* Killed them flying, of course ?” said the farmer. 

** [ll trouble you not to insult me,” said Damon, as he bagged his 
birds and marched off with indignant looks. 

How he did crow over Mrs. Langsworthy that evening! She grew 
so tired at last of hearing the description of how he had killed the 
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birds one after another without missing a single shot, that she took 
up her candle and retired to bed three hours before her time. 

This was abominable! What was her master to do with himself, 
with no one to talk to, for the first time in his country life? He 
resolved to go out and spend his evening in a tavern. There was a 
snug house about half a mile from his cottage. As an excuse for 
entering it, he packed up his three birds, directed them to a friend in 
London, and begged of the landlord to allow him to sit down while 
he saw the parcel booked. 

Jerry Worsem, the host, smelt a new customer in his highly re- 
spectable neighbour. He showed him into his own parlour within the 
bar, and treated him with the greatest civility and a glass of sherry 
negus. Damon Grimsby was flattered by such an unexpected gene- 
rosity on the part of a landlord, and, to show his sense of his civility, 
spent the whole evening and a considerable amount of silver in his 
bar parlour. 

Jerry was a sportsman, as far as shooting was concerned, although 
he shot but little, except at the pigeon and sparrow box. Of course, 
knowing that his neighbour rented a manor and went out daily, he did 
not omit to inquire the nature and amount of the sport he had met 
with. 

Mr. Grimsby was somewhat shy at first, shuffled and prevaricated, 
and would not speak out. At length, warmed by the subject — his 
favourite subject, and a second glass of sherry negus, he confidentially 
told his host the result of his day’s sport — but not of the illegitimate 
manner in which he had bagged his birds. 

With every succeeding glass of negus the three unfortunate par- 
tridges were shot over again ; and, considering that his inventive fa- 
culties were powerfully drawn upon in the description, the tales were 
very little at variance with each other. Jerry listened to each repetition 
as seriously as if it was a new story, and when his customer left, at a 
very late hour for him, he (the customer) told him that he was a 
pleasant fellow, and, as he shook him by the hand, assured him that 
he should often come down of an evening and spend an hour or two 
with him. 

In spite of Mrs. Langsworthy’s exhortations and entreaties — for 
she was dull by herself, and dreaded lest her master should become 
fond of “liquors and light company”—Mr. Grimsby kept his pro- 
mise. As soon as he returned from shooting, and had his cup of 
tea, he slipped off down to Jerry’s, and was not seen at home again till 
eleven at night. ‘The only difference, however, that the faithful 
housekeeper could. discover in her master was, that his clothes smelt 
very powerfully of tobacco, and that he was a little shaky in the 
morning, until he had had a little wee drop of brandy in his tea. 
These, with an abundance of game in the larder, were the only dif- 
ferences observable in his own establishment from the nightly visits 
of Mr. Grimsby to the house of his friend Jerry Worsem. How he 
came by all the game he brought home was a mystery — but what 
business was it of anybody’s? ‘The only observation Mrs. Langs- 
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worthy made about it was, that “it was so nicely killed, she never 
hurt her teeth against a shot.” 


CHAP. IL. ; 


WInTER set in. A frost covered the ground with bright sparkling 
crystals. The fieldfares and redwings grew tame and approachable. 
Damon took the field against them. Here he was at home — up to 
his work, as he said. As he was creeping about along ditches and 
behind hedge-rows to keep himself out of sight of his game, he came 
suddenly on a pond. Whirr! up flew something. Grimsby did 
not know what it was, but he pulled boldly at it —both barrels at 
once, to insure hitting it ; down it came, and when he went to pick it 
up he found it was a real wild duck! How his eyes did sparkle as 
he examined the rich purple hues on the neck of the mallard, and 
looked at his toe-nails to see if they were really black —that sure 
distinguisher of the wild bird from the common scavenger or gutter- 
scraper. So great was his joy that he did not stop to load again, but 
pocketed his duck, and ran as speedily as eight lustra and one over 
would allow him to show his prize to his friend Jerry, whose con- 
gratulations at his success were so hearty and so grateful to the feel- 
ings of the successful sportsman, that Mr. Grimsby offered to purchase 
another wild duck, and to have the pair dressed at Jerry’s house, and 
make a night of it afterwards. 

The day appointed for the feast arrived in due course. The birds 
were roasted to a turn; and both Mr. Grimsby and the landlord 
asserted that the Finchley duck, which had been marked by having 
a bit of string tied round one of his legs, was by far the finest that 
had ever been tasted, and beat the other “ by chalks.” 

Over their port wine — for Damon had read in his cookery book 
that all brown meats demanded red wines — of course the talk was 
limited to wild-fowl shooting. A stranger came in in the course of 
the evening ; and, as it was very frosty and cold, was, with Mr. 
Grimsby’s permission, allowed to take a seat in the bar-parlour. It 
so chanced that the gentleman was a great traveller, in the commer- 
cial sense of the word, and had frequently visited the coast and wit- 
nessed the method of shooting fowl in punts and from boats. He 
gave so vivid a description of the thousands of geese, ducks, widgeons, 
dunbirds, and other fowl that he had seen in one flock — of the im- 
mense guns that cut “regular lanes” through them — and of the 
hundreds that the water-dogs picked up and brought to shore in their 
mouths, that Damon Grimsby longed to be “at them” himself. He 
thought of his one-eyed poodle Lion, and of the clever way in which 
he brought the bung out of a pond—could there be a doubt that 
he would plunge into the ocean and secure a wild-fowl? Damon 
thought there could not. He intimated to the traveller the longing 
which he felt to be a participator of such sport, and told him he was 


provided with a most excellent and well-proved water dog —“a 
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regular diver, and no mistake ”— but was wanting in the articles of a 
gun capable of carrying two ounces of powder and half a pound of 
shot, and a canoe to float about in. 

“ My dear friend —if you will permit me to call you so— your 
object may be easily and economically accomplished. I can give you 
a note to another friend of mine, who keeps a comfortable little inn 
on the banks of a river near the coast of Essex. He is devoted to 
fowling, and provided with every requisite. Run down by the rail, 
take a fly over to his house, give him my note, and I'll answer for it 
you will never regret taking my advice.” 

Damon Grimsby shook the traveller’s hand, thanked him for his 
kindness, and promised to avail himself of it. The note was written, 
and, after another bottle of port and a pipe or two, the wild-fowl 
shooter in prospectu tacked about on his way home. 

A difficulty arose on which Grimsby had not calculated. Mrs. 
Langsworthy, when she heard of his intentions, positively refused to 
allow him to go so far from home, and to expose himself in the centre 
of the ocean in such cold weather. “It was committing suicide, so 
it was ; and as to poor Lion, he was so stiff already that she was 
obliged to rub him over with empyreumatic oil night and morning. 
She would never consent to the murder of a man and a dog for the 
sake of a mere duck, that could be bought at the door for a couple of 
shillings : — no, she would never consent, not even if the refusal cost 
her her comfortable place.” | 

In vain did Damon Grimsby call her an obstinate old fool and 
many other hard names; in vain did he explain to her that he was 
merely going into a nice dry boat on a calm waveless river, comfort- 
ably wrapped up in warm clothing, with a good fire on board :—it 
was all of no use—she shook her head, sobbed, and called it a wilful 
tempting of Providence. “ They had lived together a long time, and 
she should be sorry to leave so good a master—but sooner than con- 
sent to his being his own murderer, or even coming home with a 
violent cold and a quinsy, or perhaps the shivery-shakeries ” — as 
she called the ague—“she’d wander forth a she-pilgrim, in search 
of another place.” 

Damon was dead beat. He gave in—at least he seemed to do so— 
and resolved to effect by stratagem what he could not effect by argu- 
ment. Some people may be apt to sneer and think it improbable 
that a man, and a man of independent property, too, should submit 
to have his actions controlled by a hired servant. Pooh! they 
know nothing about it. Many an old single gentleman and widower 
will tell them that a man must submit to be indulgent to one who 
knows all his ways and wants, and anticipates and provides for all 
his little fancies. 

What was. Damon Grimsby’s stratagem? The day was at hand 
on which he was to receive his quarterly dividend, and Damon did 
not grant a power of attorney to any one, but went up to the Bank 
and received his money himself. Lion, too, the one-eyed poodle, 
urderwent a quarterly trimming, and as no one with sufficient taste 
to gratify his master’s eye resided at Finchley, he was taken up to 
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town to a skilful practitioner. Lion knew quarter-day as well as his 
master did; and well he might, for he was not the only animal that 
was fleeced on that day. 

As a full fortnight had elapsed since Mr. Grimsby had said'one 
word about fowl-shooting to his housekeeper, when he reminded her 
that quarter-day was at hand, and that he should take Lion up to 
town, get him shaved, and spend a day or two, as usual, with a very 
particular Christmas friend, Mrs. Langsworthy thought of nothing 
else but of having Lion properly washed and combed, and of making 
out her little list of necessaries to carry them through the next 
quarter. Jerry Worsem smiled, through his bar-parlour window, as 
he saw his customer and Lion pass by on the top of the Finchley 
stage. He knew how poor Mrs. Langsworthy had been deceived. 


CHAP. III. 





‘** WHAT A HARD WINTER!” 


Cotp blew the wind, and thick and fast fell the snow, as Mr.Damon 
Grimsby alighted from the train at ———— station, on the Eastern 
Counties Railway. Lion shivered, as fiercely as his master, when he 
was dragged out on the platform. He tried to bark at the man who 
abstracted him, but he could not, his teeth chattered so. 

“A fly on to Squallton,” said Damon. “ Let it be got ready 
immediately.” 

“ Sorry to say, sir,” said the clerk of the station, “all the flies have 
disappeared for the winter.” 
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“ Well, a post-chaise then,” said Damon. 

“They are all dead and gone, sir. Not one left in the county,” 
said the clerk. ‘“ We have exterminated them.” 

“ How am I to get on to Squallton, then?” asked the shivering 
traveller. 

“ You can hire a buggy or a shay-cart up at the tavern, if they 
are at home (which they seldom are at this time of night); and if not, 
you can sleep there and go on some time to-morrow or next day,” 
suggested the policeman. 

Damon went up to the tavern, indicated by a melancholy-looking 
oil lamp, with Lion in a string, for fear he should lose him. He ran 
all the way, and stamped his feet heavily to get a little warmth in 
them. Upon inquiring of the landlord if he could be transported in 
any sort of vehicle to Squallton, he was answered in the affirmative, 
if he would only wait half an hour, while the horse, which had just 
come home from a long journey, masticated a feed of corn. 

Damon Grimsby sat down, fool that he was, before a very large 
fire, in his great coat and comforter, had a large glass of hot brandy 
and water, and then fell asleep. Lion, in the latter operation, fol- 
lowed his master’s example. ‘The ostler, who really had a strong 
sympathy with his fellow-servant, the horse, would not wake the 
gentleman going to Squallton, because the longer he slept the more 
rest the poor jaded nag would enjoy. 

Damon slept about two hours, woke with a start, pulled out his 
watch, and said something which sounded like a naughty word. He 
rung the bell violently, and demanded to know how much longer he 
was to be detained there, and why his conveyance was not ready. 

** Bin at the door this hour and a half,” said the ostler; “ till the 
horse got so chilly I was obligated for to put him into the stable again.” 

* Bring him out immediately.” 

“Very cold out o’ doors, sir,” said the tavern-keeper; “let me re- 
commend a glass of something short before you start, and a short pipe 
to smoke as you go along.” 

Damon Grimsby declined. 

“You don’t know this part of the country, sir :—you’ll catch the 
cold chills as sure as you are alive, if you go out of this hot room and 
sit in our cart for seven long miles such a night as this is. You’ve 
nothing extra to put on, either.” 

“ Only a carpet bag,” said Damon; “ but if I feel chilly I can get a 
little something as I go along.” 

* You will be puzzled to do that, sir, for you will not pass an inn 
or a public between this and Squallton, except the ferry-house, where 
they keep nothing but very bad beer.” 

Damon thought the host said all this from interested motives, so 
he positively refused to take his advice. The cart came to the door. 
Lion was deposited in the straw at the bottom of it, and his master 
climbed up to the seat by the driver’s side. Away they went, and at 
a pretty fair pace, considering that the nag had done his twenty miles 
already that day. 

Mr. Damon Grimsby was disposed to be chatty when he started, 
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and asked the driver a great many questions; but the ostler, knowing 
from experience the bad effects of an Essex evening fog, merely 
grunted an assent or a dissent through the folds of a very thick neck- 
cloth. So Damon grew tired of having all the talk to himself. He 
sat silent and shivering for about half an hour, when he grew so in- 
tensely cold that he began to wish he had taken his host’s advice, and 
taken something short and a short pipe. However, he said nothing 
until, to his great surprise, he went down a sort of bank and saw a 
wide river before him. 

“ T wonder whether it is fordable, or whether we must hail the 
boat,” said the ostler; “ but here goes for a try: —I think I can see 
the posteses.” 

Before Mr.Grimsby could ask what he meant he found the cart 
entering the water, and before many minutes had elapsed he found 
that the water was returning the compliment by entering the cart. 
He said nothing until he felt the waves half way up his boots, and 
then he gave so sudden a scream that Lion, who was too wise to re- 
main at the bottom of the cart, and had taken his seat by the side of 
his master, joined in the noise, and set up a doleful howl. The horse, 
alarmed, sprung forward and was quickly off his legs, and floating 
away with the tide, which was luckily running in, or they must have 
been carried out to sea. 

“ Oh! oh! —poor Mrs. Langsworthy — poor Jerry Worsem — oh! 
—oh!—oh! You’ve seen the last of your master and your friend !” 
groaned Damon. | 

“ Sit still, sir: leave it all to the mare — she'll carry us through,” 
said the ostler. 

And so she did, but not without so much plunging, kicking, and 
struggling, that the water came up to poor Grimsby’s knees, and 
poured in over his boots. 

* Do as I do,” said the ostler, quietly pointing to his feet which 
were resting on the foot-board. 

* It is too late — too late —— my boots are choke full.” 

“‘ Never mind, sir, here we are, and there is the ferry-house.” 

*“ I would give a trifle for a glass of something spirituous to save 
my life,” said Grimsby ; “ but your master says I can get nothing here 
but bad beer, and = I can’t stand.” 
a-crown, and never say nothing to 





nobody as to oe you got for it.” 

Grimsby with great difficulty drew out the coin. The outhes was 
not absent many minutes ; and when he had resumed his seat he put a 
pint bottle into his customer’s hands and bid him “pull away.” 
Grimsby did—what it was he neither knew nor cared. It warmed 
the cockles of his heart, so he “pulled away” again and again, until 
a sort of dizziness came over him, and he fell back, in the back of the 
cart, by the side of Lion. 

When he woke, he was in the parlour of “ The Ship,” at Squallton. 
He rubbed his eyes, paid the driver liberally, and, opening his carpet- 
bag, drew out the traveller’s letter and gave it to his new landlord, 
who had no sooner read it than he promised to show him all the 





| 
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sport in his power, but recommended him to have some hot gin and 
beer, and go to bed between the blankets immediately to save himself 
from the cold chills. 

Damon obeyed. He drank largely of the mixture when he was in 
bed, and for ten hours afterwards knew nothing that was passing. 
When he was called in the morning he was as well as ever he was in 
his life. He was going to get up, but the chambermaid told him not 
to do so until her master came up with the foul-weather dress, in 
which he was to go out fowling. 

Mr. Grimsby laid himself down again: in a few minutes Joe 
Winkles, his host, appeared, bearing what appeared to his guest 
clothes enough for six. First of all, he was ordered to put on a 
huge pair of thick knitted worsted stockings, then a pair of thicker 
Flushing trousers, over them again another pair of thick stockings, 
and over them a huge pair of water-boots. On the upper part of his 
person he had to put on, besides his ordinary under dress, a very 
substantial blue worsted Guernsey shirt, then a stout Flushing jacket, 
and over it a very heavy pilot coat. On his head was placed a tar- 
paulin cap, lined with coarse flannel, called a sou’-wester, with a flap 
to it like a coal-heaver’s bonnet, and round his throat a huge mass of 
worsted something that was called a comforter. 

Grimsby felt like “a hog in armour ;” and when he looked at him- 
self in the glass he did not know himself, and was quite sure that 
Mrs. Langsworthy would not have discovered her master in such a 
guise, or rather disguise. Even Lion seemed inclined to bark at him ; 
and actually refused his civilities until he had ascertained, by sniffing 
at him, that he had a right to offer them. 

Grimsby waddled down stairs and found a good substantial break- 
fast prepared for him. He ate plentifully, for he was hungry, and 
“topped up” with a large glass of Cognac. He then penne 
himself ready for a start, and anxious to begin. 

“ All right, sir,” said Joe Winkles— “ there’s the guns, try which 
will suit you best ; lots of powder and other ammunition on board.” 

Grimsby went to a cupboard near the fireplace, which Joe had 
opened, and took one of some half dozen guns which were piled up 
within it. He tried to lift it to his shoulder, but the weight was so 
great that he let it drop on Lion’s back and well nigh broke it. 

“'Too heavy,” said Joe, “try this.” 

Grimsby did. He could just lift it by putting his left hand out as 
far as he could, and said, “ That’s the ticket for me.” 

“Good dog? eh? up to his work?” asked Joe. 

“‘ Capital—the best water-dog I ever saw. An astonishing diver,” 
said Grimsby, patting Lion on his sore back. 

“ All right? then come along.” 

Grimsby waddled after his host with a heavy fowl-gun on his 
shoulder, and got on pretty well until he had to wade through two 
feet of water and one of mud to the boat which lay off the hard about 
some thirty yards. He would have slipped down had not one of the 
sailors tumbled out and assisted him on board. “ All right?” said 
Joe. “ Ay, ay, sir.” “Then up sails, and away she goes.” 
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And so she did, much to Grimsby’s alarm; for a smart breeze was 
blowing, and there was a good deal of motion in the little cutter, which 
made him feel rather queer, until Joe Winkles administered a dose of 
Cognac and recommended a short pipe, which Damon, from previous 
experience, was not rash enough to refuse. Lion seemed to be very 
queer, and crouched under his master’s feet, looking at him with his 
one eye as inqusitively as if he wished to know the meaning of all 
these extraordinary proceedings. 

Joe whiled away the time by telling a series of miraculous stories 
about the wonderful number of fowl killed by gentlemen who had 
come down and stopped at his house and put themselves under his 
guidance. He pointed out several spots where miraculous bags had 
been filled, and succeeded in easing his hearer of his fears, and filling 
him with hopes of becoming a most experienced wild-fow] shooter. 

As the little boat flew before the wind down the river towards 
“the Main,” as the open sea is called, numerous flocks of sea-birds 
were seen wheeling about, but all too far off for the shooters to reach 
them. At length a fine flock of widgeon, after making numerous 
gyrations, settled within sixty yards of the boat. 

“ Now then,” said Joe, “lean your gun over the side, and when I 
say ‘ Pull,’ pull. ——Pull!” 

Grimsby did pull, and down he went flat on his back. The gun 
was heavily charged, and kicked him frightfully. “ Heigh over, 
there,” said Joe, not looking at his guest but at the wounded birds,— 
“heigh over—go fetch them!” He turned to see why Lion did not 
obey, and was surprised to find his master flat on the deck, and Lion 
overboard on the opposite side to the birds, swimming for the shore 
as hard as he could. 

“T thought you said that poodle thing was a capital dog,” said 
Joe. 

“ And so he is,” said Grimsby, as he rose by the aid of a man and 
aboy. “Just you see Lion in a pond with a bung—won’t he fetch 
it out ?” 

“ Bung be 
the birds.” 

Only three could be recovered without the aid of a dog, for the 
wounded ones dived and scrambled away, so that the man in the boat 
could not take them. However, the guns were loaded again, the 
cutter’s head put round, and after some hours’ sailing another flock 
was seen on the water. Silently they approached them, and when they 
were nigh enough Joe whispered “ Pull.” He did pull—but Grimsby 
could not muster courage—he confessed that one kick was enough 
for him, and resigned his gun to the mate for the rest of the day. 

Several birds were killed and many more wounded, which would 
have been recovered had Lion not received a false character from his 
master. About three o’clock an excellent mess of hot soup made 
Grimsby véry comfortable, and half a dozen glasses of hot grog, with 
the same number of pipes, made him courageous. He actually pro- 
mised to go into the small boat by himself, and lay up in a favourite 
creek for “the flight” of a crowd of wild geese that always passed 
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over its mouth for their feeding ground just before dusk. Joe was 
to leave him there and run with the cutter a little higher up the 
river, so as to have a shot at them after Grimsby had done with 
them. 

Fancy, reader, Mr. Damon Grimsby in a very small boat with a 
very large gun in his hand, a long grog-bottle by his side, and a short 
pipe in his mouth, anchored by a grapple off the mouth of a creek, 
and dressed as I have endeavoured to describe him. Fancy his 
sitting there for some half hour in the gloom of a winter’s evening, 
waiting for a flock of wild-geese, and puffing away and applying to 
his bottle to make the time appear less tedious. All of a sudden he 
hears a most extraordinary noise—a sort of whistle and whirrh : —he 
looks up and sees some opaque body going over his head. He puts 
up his gun and pulls, and down comes something flop into the water 
not far off him. He has shot a wild-goose—the only thing he has 
killed that day, and in spite of all dangers he is resolved to bag him. 

He pulls up his grapple, seizes the sculls, and away he goes—he 
nears his object—he gives a very hard pull—out flies the scull from 
his hand and goes overboard. A wave takes the other, and overboard 
that goes too. Grimsby seizes the boat-hook—gives a violent push 
—for he is close upon his game — and leaves the hook sticking in the 


mud. 
“ Blow, breezes, blow ! the stream runs fast,” 


and out goes Mr. Grimsby to sea, leaving his wild-goose floating by 
his side just out of his reach. 

Did Damon shout, scream, shriek for aid? Not he. He was not 
aware of his danger; he was only intent upon his wild-goose chase, 
and hoped that the stream would bring the bird —a remarkably fine 
one as he thought — within his reach. Side-by-side they go — on— 
on —on—until the shades of evening close o’er them ; and Mr. 
Grimsby begins to think it more than two to one that he shall never 
get possession of his bird. 

But we must return to Joe Winkles and the cutter. After he 
heard Mr. Grimsby’s shot he looked out, and “the flight” came 
directly over him. He waited until they had passed him a little way, 
and then “let fly.” Such a fluttering and screaming followed as 
assured him he had done great execution; and having no dog with 
him, he was engaged for nearly an hour in picking up as many as he 
could find dead. 

“ Now then, Tom, go about, and let us pick up that stupid 
cockney.” 

Tom, the mate, went about, and soon arrived at the mouth of the 
creek. Nothing was to be seen, though they sailed right over the 
spot where the boat had been moored. “ Hillioh — hillioh —hillioh 
— oh — oh!” | 

No answer was returned. 

“He never can have been fool enough to have cast off his grapple 
and row away for us?” said Joe. 

Tom could not say how great a fool he might have been; but, by 
his master’s orders, sailed about in all directions, hilliohing at the top 
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of his voice until he gave it up as a bad job; and the cutter let 
go her anchor, made every thing snug, and master and man turned in 
to wait for daylight. 

Morning came, and with it “ early flight.” That is, ye uninitiated ! 
the return of the wild fowl from their feeding grounds to the Main. 
Joe Winkles was ready for it—had a glorious blaze into a large 
flock, and picked up a score of them. He then ordered every sail to 
be set, and every reef shaken out — had his breakfast, and put out to 
sea to look after his cockney guest. 

Squallton saw the little cutter return that evening with its crew, 
and some thirty fowl on board of her; but no Damon Grimsby. A 
one-eyed poodle sat upon the hard, and as soon as the vessel ap- 
proached it leaped on board; but there was no master there to pat 
his curly pate. He sulked—refused his food —watched the river 
day and night, and would have died a watchman had not Joe Winkles 
tied him up and drenched him. 

Where was Grimsby? Noone knew. Joe wrote to the traveller. 
The traveller wrote to Jerry Worsem. Jerry, in as gentle a way as 
he could, communicated the sad news to Mr. Langsworthy, and Mrs. 
Langsworthy, not doubting that the wilful tempting of Providence 
had proved fatal to her kind good master, ordered a suit of mourning, 
and put an advertisement in the papers: — here it is : — 

*‘ LOST, STOLEN, OR STRAYED —A respectable middle-aged gentle- 
man, dressed in an outlandish dress, who went to sea from the port 
of Squalliton in pursuit of a wild-goose. Whoever will bring him, or 
any tidings of him, to his disconsolate housekeeper, shall be hand- 
somely rewarded.” 

No tidings came. The reward was never claimed. Grimsby’s 
dearest friend—the man to whom he had sent the leash of partridges 
so foully killed, sitting—came down and examined his papers. He 
found a will, leaving Mrs. Langsworthy every thing but five guineas 
for a mourning ring for himself. No such person as Mrs. Langs- 
worthy was to be found within six months after Grimsby’s disappear- 
ance ; but there was a Mrs. Jerry Worsem, very, very like her, who 
took great pains in fatting and fondling a one-eyed poodle, who bore 
the name of Lion. 


MORAL. 


Ye cockney sportsmen! beware of a WILD-GOOsE CHASE. 
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OLD MR. FLEMING’S CHRISTMAS PARTY. 


A TALE OF 1745. 


Merry was Christmas in the good old times, when scarlet-robed 
heralds proclaimed its coming at each market-cross, and summoned a 
whole people to the royal feast. Merry was each time-hallowed ob- 
servance, when the Yule log was brought in, and the carol was sung, 
and the wassail bowl passed gaily round. Merry the chimes that 
‘ startled the hushed midnight — merry the procession of the boar’s 
head — most merry the thousand sports that beguiled each day, until 
the feast of Kings closed the blithe festival. 

And still, in far later times, although despoiled of its graceful and 
poetic observances, it was merry Christmas still. Yes, still did our 
great-grandfathers set it ‘among the high tides in the calendar,” and 
cast admiring looks at the Christmas turkeys and chines, and dive into 
their cellars for the choicest Mountain and the oldest Madeira where- 
with to celebrate this joyful tide; and, even on ’Change, talk of 
Christmas parties and Christmas fare. And merry were the thoughts 
of Christmas to the whole female community, although mistress and 
maids were up to their very ears in bustle ; for Christmas, as though 
it had been taken under the express protection of the fairies (those 
severe rebukers of all untidiness), was the time when everything was 
to look as good as new, and bright and clean as a bran-new Queen 
Anne’s shilling. So Molly tied back the pinners of her mob-cap, 
tucked up her grogram gown, and exchanged the customary check 
apron for the blue woollen, consecrated to dirt and drudgery, and, 
elbow-high in sand and brickdust, scoured the pewter to a silvery 
brightness ; while the mistress, with huge bunch of jingling keys at 
her apron-string, went up stairs and down stairs, looking out the 
Christmas table linen, and china, and plate ; or slipping on her hood 
and camlet cloak, went forth to purchase the thousand and one requi- 
sites of Christmas feasting. 

Truly, more busy than Christmas itself was its approach; so old 
Madam Winfield, like Mr. Pope’s sylphs, 


“« Who, though they play no more, o’erlook the cards,” 


ordered the fire to be lighted in her best room, determined, as she 
had no preparations of her own to make, to overlook those of her 
neighbours. A pleasant room was that best room, although but 
seldom used in the summer, because the sun came in, to the great 
damage of the Turkey carpet; for it commanded not only a view of 
the top of Old Broad Street, but a slant view into Throgmorton 
Street, and of the poulterer’s shop at the corner. A capital sight 
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was that poulterer’s shop — worth a pound a quarter to old Madam 
Winfield ; for although she could see into Mr. Gregory’s best room, 
and into Mr. Allen’s counting-house and parlour, nay, see every 
window in Sir Crisp Gascoigne’s great house over the way, still that 
poulterer’s shop at the corner beat them all. It was a perfect calen- 
dar to the old lady. There the tenderest chickens told of coming 
spring; the first pigeons, of approaching summer; the ducks, that 


summer had actually arrived; the geese, that Michaelmas drew nigh ;- 


and now, the long row of dangling turkeys told emphatically the ap- 
proach of merry Christmas. 

How vexatious was it that darkness came on so soon, and just 
while Mr. Deputy Barton was haggling about the price of the largest 
turkey, and Mistress Martha, worthy Mr. Fleming’s housekeeper, had 
just gone in! Madam Winfield cast a long, lingering look as she with- 
drew from the window, and, solacing herself with a pinch of snuff, 
seated herself by the blazing fire, and rung the little silver bell. 
There were voices, as well as footsteps, on the stairs; who could it 
be? Why, kind news-loving Mrs. Lawson, who, having taken a 
turn along Cornhill and Cheapside after dinner, thought she would 
just step in, on her return, to ask the old lady how she found herself. 

“ Well now, this is like a good Christian,” said Madam Winfield. 
“* Now stay, and take a dish of tea, and let Prue take off your things ; 
—now do, for I’ve had not a soul to speak to, save good Mr. Fleming, 
who called to ask me for the third of January —fine doings; only to 
think.” 

“ Ay, Madam Winfield, that he should give a dinner,” replied Mrs. 
Lawson, swiftly disengaging herself, with the help of Prue, of her 
cape and cardinal; “there will be a round dozen, if all come.” 

” Well, I can’t get it out of my head about his giving a dinner- 
party,” continued the old lady, laying down her snuff-box, and taking 
up the comfit-box. “I’m sure it has puzzled me, all the afternoon, 
what he will do for plates and wine-glasses. ‘There'll be three plates 
a-piece wanted; for we shall have a first course, and a second, and 
the remove, you know.” 

“Yes, Madam Winfield, but there’s good store of pewter in the 
kitchen ; and as to pie plates, there are beauties, sea-green enamelled 
ones, you know, in the corner cupboard.” 

“ Dear, dear, that I should forget them. But still, can he have two 
dozen of large pewter? As to table-linen, I know he’s well off, and 
plate, too—for he had all his mother’s spoons, and the two silv er 
porringers, and the chocolate-pot, and teapot; but, then, what will 
they do for cups and saucers? old bachelors are not likely to have a 
whole set.” 

“La, marm,” interrupted Prue, “that was the very thing old Nelly 
Jenkins told me. There’s a bran-new set just come home; and Nelly 
saith there’s to be quite grand doings.” 

“ Well, I never heard a word of this until now,” said the old lady, 
angrily. 

“ Why, marm, I told you about poor Mrs. Cooper, as was frightened 
into screeching convulsions by the prentice as walked in his sleep ; 
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and how Mrs. Johnson has given warning to Molly about breaking 
that nice chaney bason; but Mr. Fleming just comed in as I was 
a-going to tell you ” said Prue, in exculpation. 

“ Well, there’s nothing like old gentlemen going to house-keeping ; 
but, Prue, what does Mistress Martha say to it all?” said Mrs. Lawson. 

“ T never asked her, marm,” said Prue, with a toss of her head, “a 
stuck-up old body, as stiff as a starched apron, and no more talk than 
a church door.” 

‘“‘ No, nobody can get news from Mistress Martha,” said Madam Win- 
field; “ but she’s a respectable body for all that. I wonder what she 
has bought over there. She was looking at the turkies, but it got so 
dark, Mrs. Lawson, that I was forced to come away from the window. 
They'll have a turkey I should think; but who will make the mince 

ies ?” 
a O, Miss Lucy—there’s Mistress Martha teaching her to roll out 
pie crust, for, poor thing, she was brought up in an outlandish place, 
you know, Boston in New England.” 

“* Ah, poor child, and she hath some strange notions, and that me- 
thinks is why Madam Waters so likes her. She says she hath never 
yet kept Christmas day! But how was Mistress Martha teaching her ? 
it’s not every body that can make a light puff paste. When I left school 
at Stepney Green in 1690, I was sent to a gentlewoman’s in Fleet 
Street to learn; and we made raised paste, and puff paste, and jum- 
balls, and king William’s florentines, of almonds and orange peel. 
Young folk don’t learn such things now-a-days, Mrs. Lawson ;"I 
wonder what kind of a mince-pie Miss Delia Waters would make.” 

“ Ay, Madam Winfield, and how high she holds her head. She 
has bought a vastly pretty brocade, and is working as though for 
her life at her Dresden ruffles.” 

“ But she'll never look so pretty as Lucy Fleming. And s0 she is 
learning to make pie-crust. I should like to know how they'll make 
the mince meat; J always put chopped dates in; ’tis Lady Butler’s 
way, and gives a quality taste to it; but, O dear! my pie-making days 
are over!” The old lady took another pinch of snuff, and handed the 
box to Mrs. Lawson. “ Well, still I can’t but think of this dinner. 
And who pray is to take the head of the table ?” 

“ Tm sure I don’t know, but perhaps Madam Mayhew.” 

* Ah! there’s a change since last Christmas. She’s a good Chris- 
tian as ever was. She sent me two peaches, and a bunch of grapes — 
but do you think she can cut up the turkey? Dear me, dear me! to 
think of old Mr. Fleming giving a Christmas party !” 


Well, the important day has arrived, bright and: frosty, just as 
Christmas holidays ought to be; and so clear, that standing at the 
top of Tokenhouse Yard, you might actually see all the way down 
Nicholas Lane to the Exchange. And with what a pleasant smile 
does old Mr. Fleming sip his tea in the back room, and glance round 
» at the preparations :—the piled up china, the tray full of wine glasses, 

the stout decanters rivalling crystal in brightness, waiting to be filled 
with his oldest Madeira, and the four tall candlesticks with the long 
moulds in them, so neatly ornamented with frills of cut paper, and 
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the huge dish of oranges intermixed with sprigs of Christmas, and 
the smaller dishes with the almonds and raisins. And how com- 
placently does he gaze on his fair niece, and gaily laugh away her 
fears lest the mince pies should not turn out well. Ay, mince pies 
might be a laughing matter to old gentlemen and to young ones too, 
but it was not so toa young lady; and when Miss Lucy repaired to 
the kitchen and took her place at the dresser, rollingpin in hand— 
not the lumbering wooden one of modern times, but of ebony, and 
taper as the fingers that were to use it—her hand so shook, and her 
anxiety was so great, that Mistress Martha was fain to encourage her 
to the utmost. 

Poor Mistress Martha! this was an anxious day for her—for was 
not grand Madam Waters coming, and critical Madam Winfield, and 
prying Mrs. Lawson, and had not that pert minx, Prue, called in 
twice yesterday evening, with some sort of a message, but for no other 
real reason than to see how all was going on; and would she not pop 
in again, to report progress, perhaps just as the plum pudding was 
about to be tied up, perhaps just as Mistress Martha was putting the 
last flavouring into the stuffing for the turkey. It was therefore 
welcome news when the boy came in from his errands, and told her 
how Mr. Gregory’s kitchen chimney had caught fire, and how there 
was quite a bustle in putting it out, for well did she know that both 
Prue and her mistress had now plenty to amuse themselves in looking 
out.at the best room window, instead of playing their favourite game 
of “ Neighbour, neighbour, I’m come to torment you.” 

Well, the mince-pies were made, and “ beautifully,” said Mistress 
Martha ; but they were not round, like those of modern days, but 
star-shaped, and fleur-de-lis-shaped, and some of them indeed of non- 
descript shape ; but still all manner of shapes were “in vogue” for 
mince pies and baked custards, so these did as well as the rest. And 
pretty Lucy has quitted the kitchen, for with the important mince 
pies her housewifery is finished; and now Mistress Martha, with a 
solemn look, proceeds to prepare the stuffing for the turkey, and old 
Nelly, “the help,” as our American friends would call her, sits on 
the scullery floor, surrounded by cabbage leaves and turnip tops, 
paring away as for her life, while the boy, having nothing else to do, 
and eschewing idleness, steals on tiptoe behind Mistress Martha, and 
gazing longingly at the half-open bag containing the remainder of 
the raisins, puts in his thumb, like little Jack Horner, and pulls out 
as many as he can grasp, but without crying, like the aforesaid hero, 

—‘“ What a good boy am I!” 

How busy are they all in the kitchen, and how busy is Mr. Fleming 

up-stairs and down-stairs:—he has not even time to pay his daily 
visit to the Amsterdam coffee-house to read the papers; no, there 
may be alarming news from Dunkirk, there may be a rising among 
the wild Highlanders, even Mr. Pelham may be ill or out of favour; 
but Mr. Fleming scarcely thinks of his daily repast of daily newss 
There he is, down in the cellar, routing among the cobwebbed binns, 2° 
for some choice Madeira, bottled twelve years ago, and for some fine 


Mountain quite as old—for Mountain is the ladies’ wine; and then 
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some Port for the younger gentlemen—for Port was “the vogue” 
among them in 1745. ‘Then, that stone bottle of genuine Cognac, 
which had been put by so long that it was almost forgotten; that 
must be found, for two wine glassfuls were wanted for sauce for the 
pudding, and some for the mince pies, besides a full pint for the punch 
at night. 

* Mr. Fleming! so fatigued was he with his exertions that he 
wiped his forehead, as though it had been summer, and sat down 
quite exhausted by the fire. ‘“ Well, I little thought of this, last 
year,” said he, and he nodded gaily to his pretty niece, pleasure over- 
coming fatigue. 

“Nor did I, to find so kind an uncle,” replied Lucy, her large 
blue eyes filling with sudden tears, “so kind, so good an uncle.” 

“Nonsense, Lucy, who am I to be kind to if not to my own 
brother’s child? but, bless me,” continued the old gentleman taking 
out his repeater, “here’s almost one o’clock ; make haste, child, and 
get dressed, ay, and look as pretty as you can, for you don’t know 
who is coming to-day.” 

Lucy opened her soft blue eyes, “ Why, I’m sure you told me all 
— Madam Waters, Madam Winfield, Mr. Waters, Miss Delia o 

“ Ay, but there is an old acquaintance coming, and all these are 
new; but get along, Lucy, you'll know in good time.” 

“Who can it be, dear uncle?” 

“ You'll know — well, although there may be time enough for you 
to dress, there will not be time for me, so good-by, Lucy.” 

Poor Lucy, how utterly bewildered was she! Who could it be that 
was coming? However, to dress she went, and when she re-entered 
the best parlour in her pink ducape, and gauze rufiles, and with the 
little gauze fly cap just set at the back of her head, shading, but not 
concealing those beautiful ringlets of palest amber, we question whether 
a prettier maiden could have been found in the whole city. 

It is a quarter to two, and the first double knock startles quiet 
Tokenhouse Yard, and the two clerks at Mr. Simpson’s, opposite, 
peep over the blind, and the housekeeper at number ten half opens 
the door to peep out. The door is quickly opened by the boy, quite 
spruce in his chocolate livery turned up with red, who bows reve- 
rentially as Mrs. Lawson and her daughter enter. 

“ And how is good Mistress Martha, to-day?” says’ busy prying 
Mrs. Lawson, and she peeps in at the half-opened kitchen door, to 
ascertain whether there really is a turkey or not. With a rueful 
smile, and a very stiff curtsey, does Mistress Martha come forward, 
begging Mrs. Lawson not to stand in the draught, and assuring her 
that Miss Lucy is quite ready and expecting her; so Mrs. Lawson, 
having caught a glimpse of the turkey roasting, and of the mince 
pies too, that have just been brought home, “done a nice light 
brown,” quietly proceeds up stairs. 

Another, and another double-knock startles quiet Tokenhouse 
Yard; Mr. Waters and his daughter, who proceed direct up stairs, 
and Madam Winfield, escorted by her maid Prue, who both determi- 
nately stop in the passage. How pleasant to Mistress Martha would 
have been the modern arrangement of the kitchen below stairs, for 
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Madam Winfield will certainly, on pretence of her breath, walk in 
and sit down for five minutes; how pleasant, therefore, was the next 
knock, which told of the arrival of Mr. and Madam Mayhew. What 
kind greetings passed between them and the old lady; and how pe- 
remptorily did Mr. Mayhew insist on leading Madam Winfield up 
stairs, declaring there was a draught fit to turn a mill in the passage, 
and that, unless she forthwith proceeded to the dining-room, she 
would infallibly incur a return of her rheumatics. Most unwillingly 
did the old lady accept the proffered arm, while Prue, disappointed of 
her peep, wrapped up the clogs, and cloak, and hood in a huge 
bundle, and sullenly turned away. Another knock, and young Mr. 
Heywood and Mr. Edward Brent arrive; and, lastly, stately Madam 
Waters, leaning on Mistress Betty’s arm, (how unfortunate that the 
handsome yellow chariot cannot drive close up to the door,) and pre- 
ceded by the footman, who knocks. Madam Waters, although stiff 
and stately, is a general favourite; so while the boy almost touches 
the ground in the depth of his obeisance, Mistress Martha hurries 
forward with her lowest curtsey, and earnest inquiries after the old 
lady’s health. | 

“ Tolerable, thank God, for almost seventy-six years,” says the 
old lady, smiling ; “but Mistress Martha, who could have thought 
of this dinner-party ?” 


Well, here are all the company seated at the great round table, 
and there is turkey, and boiled fowls, and Westphalia ham. “A 
plain dinner, quite bachelor’s fare,” says the delighted Mr. Fleming. 
“An excellent dinner,” respond the company, in chorus. “ M 
young friend begged us not to wait for him,” continued Mr. Fleming, 
‘but hath sent word he will certainly be here before tea.” 

“ Ay, that he will,” said Mr. Mayhew, laughing, “if post-horses 
can be obtained between here and Reading. It’s young Pemberton,” 
continued he, in a whisper to Miss Delia, who sat beside him; “he 
was obliged to go to Bristol, but I know he would rather lose fifty 
pounds than miss our party.” 

How pleasantly Miss Delia smiled; young Pemberton had doubt- 
less heard she was to be there, for who but he had sent her that 
elegant valentine; and as she had not seen him for months past, 
which indeed was strange, doubtless her company was the great 
attraction. 

“ Young Mr. Pemberton, uncle,” exclaimed Lucy, opening her 
large blue eyes with wonder. 

“ Ay, I told you an old friend was coming, you know.” 

How Miss Delia now stared in turn! How came Mr. Fleming’s 
niece to know aught of young Pemberton ? 

‘“‘ He was a kind friend to us in Boston,” said Lucy, with downcast 
eyes ; “indeed, I shall be very glad to see him.” Yes, very likely 
she would ; but would young Pemberton be glad to see her? Surely 
not. So Miss Delia glanced an approving look at herself in the pier- 
glass, and rejoiced that her Dresden ruffles adorned her fair arms, 


and that her dark hair was dressed so becomingly. 
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Dinner proceeded. As Mrs. Lawson had foretold, Madam Mayhew 
took the head of the table—no longer in her faded grey ducape, but 
in splendid white flowered brocade, and dazzling diamond guard- 
ring, but with the same sweet smile, the same low sweet voice, and 
the same desire to make all happy around her. And completely she 
succeeded. She carved the turkey unexceptionably, although a 
matron of not six month’s standing; and quite won the heart of 
Madam Winfield by the two delicate slices of the breast, and nice 
piece of liver which she put on her plate. Every thing was in good 
style, as the old lady remarked the next day; for Madam Waters’ 
sober steady footman waited at the head of the table, and Mr. Flem- 
ing’s boy at the lower end, and the dishes and plates were sent in 
quite hot, and the turkey was garnished with barberries and bay 
leaves, and the boiled fowls with barberries and slices of lemon. 

And, as the old lady had foretold, there was a second course, wild 
ducks, and hashed calves’ head in a silver dish. Yes, hashed calves’ 
head ! that grand dish, so genteel,— perhaps because so elaborate, — 
with its fried oysters and force-meat balls, and stewed truffles; and 
then the remove, the huge pudding in its round blue and gold china 
dish, and Miss Lucy’s mince-pies. And just in time to partake of 
them, in comes young Pemberton. 

How politely he bows to the company! how courteously he ex- 
presses his fears of having disturbed them! and Mr. Brent makes 
room for him just beside Miss Lucy; but he hesitates to take that 
place — doubtless because he would rather sit by Miss Delia Waters. 
And how merrily does Mr. Mayhew tease him about being ‘in time for 
the mince pies, and bid him guess who made them. As to Mr. Mayhew, 
it is astonishing how gay and how polite he is; could he ever have 
been called a bear? Why he behaves as though he had had three 
months’ training at Versailles, and so Mr. Fleming told him; but he, 
with a glance toward the head of the table, replied that he had of late 
been under far better tuition. 

And now the cloth is removed, and old Mr. Fleming, immediately 
after the company have drank each other’s healths, gives, “ our rightful 
King, and confusion to the Pretender,” little thinking what confusion 
the Pretender would throw them into during this very year. And then 
Mr. Waters begs to propose the health of Mr. Pelham; and again 
Mr. Fleming relates his celebrated interview with that. popular mi- 
nister. And there is much pleasant conversation; but young Pemberton 
takes little part in it—indeed he looks quite abstracted, so not unwil- 
ling is Miss Delia to arise and follow the ladies into the adjoining 
room. But the gentlemen do not sit long over their wine; they soon 
return to the parlour, and then, as soon as the great round table is 
removed, and the little round table with the tea things placed, all 
return again to the dining-room. 

What is Mr. Mayhew about? he seems determined that young 
Pemberton shall sit next to Lucy while she makes tea, and he actually 
tries to push him into the next chair; but young Pemberton looks 
very foolish, and draws back; so stately Madam Waters, with a plea- 
sant smile, sweeps across the room and takes the chair herself. ‘“ We 
will not have your tea-making spoilt, my child,” says she. Lucy 
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blushes, and smiles, and opens the little enamelled canister with a 
shaking hand, while the old lady glances a very cunning look toward 
Mr. Mayhew. 

How fond is Madam Waters of Lucy—and yet it is not surprising ; 
for dear to the daughter of Colonel Scudamore is every thought of 
“brave New England,” the land of our exiled patriots, the home of 
the pilgrim fathers: and with all their history Lucy is familiar, for 
she has kept “ thanksgiving day” in the very town they first founded, 
and seen the very bay in which the “ May-flower” cast anchor, with 
her rich freight of bold and true hearts. Yes, dear to the daughter of 
the Parliament soldier were these recollections, and dear the fair girl 
who cherished them. 

Well, tea is over; but, O! Madam Waters, puritanical Madam 
Waters, how pleasantly are you beckoning young Pemberton to you, 
to take the chair you are leaving. But Mr. Mayhew—we suppose on 
the principle of “ if you will not when you may ” — takes it himself, 
and forthwith begins whispering to Lucy. The result of this whisper- 
ing soon appears; for it is arranged, that while the old folk have a 
quiet gossip, the young folk—and aniong them Mr. Mayhew ranks 
himself — shall play at questions, and commands, and forfeits. “ But 
Madam Waters,” says Miss Peggy Lawson, “ will not she be shocked.” 

“OQ no, Madam Waters likes to see young folk merry,” she replies, 
and quotes those lines of our great poet, an old friend of her father’s — 

“ For every thing mild Heaven a time ordains, 
And disapproves that care, though wise in show, 


That with superfluous burthen loads the day, 
And when God sends a cheerful hour refrains.” 


So to questions and commands they go. 

O! how Miss Delia looks, and how eagerly she awaits the answer, 
when Mr. Mayhew commands young Pemberton to confess how many 
valentines he has written. 

“‘ Never one in my life,” is the eager answer. 

*“‘ That’s more than I can say,” simpered Mr. Edward Brent, with a 
sheepish glance towards Miss Delia. What! was that handsome 
valentine, which had been kept wrapt up in lavender, after all sent 
by him? Miss Delia could have bit her fingers for vexation — there 
ended her hopes of a handsome settlement, which she was sure her 
father would approve. 

Well, Miss Delia might be vexed, but all the others were very 
merry; and so many forfeits were incurred, that Madam Mayhew’s 
worked India muslin apron was quite full. Poor young Pemberton! 
how absent he was: he had incurred more forfeits than any — ring, 
watch, snuff-box, cravat-stud —all had been given— what could he 
give more ? 

“ Your pocket-book,” whispered Mr. Mayhew, gravely. ‘The young 
man hesitated, and very reluctantly drew it forth, and laid it on the 
pile of forfeits. 

Merrily did the game proceed; and now the forfeits were to be 
cried. ‘ What shall he be done to who owns this?” said Madam 
Mayhew, holding up the pocket-book. 

“Let him confess where he got that which he values most in it,” 
said Mr. Mayhew, slyly. 
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“OQ what can you mean,” cried young Pemberton, rising in great 
agitation, and attempting to take the pocket-book. 

“ Nay, fair play : — and confess, and you shall have it; is not that 
right, Mr. Fleming ? Come, give us your opinion,” cried Mr. Mayhew, 
laughing. 

“ What’s all this about,” said the old gentleman, bustling forward, 
and taking the pocket-book, unknowing whose it was, from Madam 
Mayhew’s hand; “and what’s this?” continued he, drawing out a 
long silken ringlet of the palest amber. . 

“The very colour,” cried Mr. Mayhew, taking it from old Mr. 
Fleming’s hand, and nopting it close to Lucy’s beautiful hair. “ Come, 
confess, Lucy.” 

“Indeed, I know nought about it,” said Lucy, looking.round quite 
bewildered. 

“Then confess, Pemberton — confess your theft, though com- 
mitted, I believe, over seas, and a year or two ago.” 

“‘ Indeed, Miss Lucy did not know it,” earnestly replied young 
Pemberton ; ‘ but — but will she pardon me? it was when [I left 
Boston ; and 

“You took it for a keepsake,” said old Mr. Fleming, laughing. 
“ Well, Lucy, forgive him, for he hath taken good care of it.” 

And Lucy said she forgave him, for she was not hard-hearted ; and ° 
old Mr. Fleming laughed, and shook him by the hand; and Mr. 
Mayhew, too. So the beautiful ringlet was carefully replaced in the 
pocket-book, and all sat down merrily to supper. 





“ Well, Lucy,” said old Mr. Fleming, after his well-pleased guests 
had departed, “to think of that sly young Pemberton ; who could 
have thought it? Well, I must take him to task to-morrow ; but 
we've certainly had a very pleasant, day.” H. L. 
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LINES TO AN INDIAN AIR. 


BY R. MONCKTON MILNES, ESQ. M.-P. 


SLUMBER, infant! slumber 
On thy mother’s breast ; 
Kisses without number 

Rain upon thy rest : 

Fair they fall from many lips, 
But from her’s the best. 
Slumber, infant! slumber 

On thy mother’s breast. 


Slumber, infant! slumber, 

On the earth’s cold breast ; 
Blossoms without number 
Breathe about thy rest : 

Nature, with ten thousand smiles, 
Meets so dear a guest. — 
Slumber, infant! slumber 

On the earth’s cold breast. 


Slumber, infant! slumber 

On an angel’s breast; 

Glories without number 
Consecrate thy rest: 

Deeper joys than we can know 
Wait upon the blest. 

Slumber, infant! slumber 

In thy heavenly rest! 
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A LETTER FROM THE CAPE. 


Tue authenticity of the following epistle will be believed or not, 
according to the temperament of the reader. There are persons who 
will recognise the genuineness of the “ Letters from the Dead to the 
Living,” but reject those of Fum Hoam as a fictitious correspon- 
dence. How, and from whom the document came into the possession 
of the editor it is unnecessary to state: it will suffice to say that he 
received full permission to print it, as well as to illuminate it, if he 
pleased, with his pencil. 


To Mr. Philip Muller, Shoe Mart, 91. Minories, London. 


Dear Uncle, 

You will be astonished, no doubt, at my dating from Africa, and 
particularly after our giving out only a trip to the Continent — but 
for reasons you shall have in due course. In the mean time please 
to note the present as strictly confidential, as containing matters, 
which for our interests it is material to prevent getting wind: the 
truth is we are in what the Americans call a fix—but you shall have 
the whole story item by item, and almost verbatim, for I have a re- 
tentive memory, as if from a short-hand reporter. 

As a relation and intimate visitor, you are aware of my father’s 
fondness for rural life. Every summer, as regularly as if came he 
took some country place in the suburbs, with a bit of ground where 
he might indulge in gardening, but which as I may say was only 
taking the edge off his stomach—his real hankering was after farm- 
ing—and above all the tiptop of his ambition was to have a landed 
estate of his own for his agricultural pursuits. “ No leasing or renting 
for me,” he used to say, “ but a regular out-and-out freehold, if it’s ever 
so small, where I can turn out my hobby into my own fields. For 
if there’s an enviable character on the earth,” said he, “it’s a Proprietor 
of the Soil, that can stand on his own ground with his own clay 
sticking to his shoes, and say, ‘ Here I am, a landlord, and all between 
the sky and the centre is my own.’” Which, for a long time, in the 
depressed state of business, seemed only a Utopian idea, no more to 
be realised than the Pennsylvanian bonds. However, what with one 
lucky spec and another, prospects improved, and particularly by a 
bankrupt, intending to make himself scarce, who sold his whole stock 
to us, at sixty per cent. discount, for cash down, whereby we realised 
considerably, being able to undersell all the rest of the trade—not 
such a sum, to be sure, as would enable us to buy one of those 
splendid domains or manors, constantly advertised by Mr. Robins, but 
enough to purchase a snug little ,bit of land in England, or a good 
track of it in Australia, New Zealand, or the United States; be- 
tween which the governor, as I call him, having no objection to go 
abroad, and being ambitious of farming on a large scale, was studying 
to make up his mind, when one day he came home from the City all 
cock-a-hoop with the news that a Mr. Braggins had a vast quantity 
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of land to dispose of at the Cape of Good Hope, at the unprecedented 
low price of a shilling an acre. 

“ That’s the place,” said he, “for my investment. Improveable 
land of course, or it wouldn’t be so reasonable; and, as such, offering 
opportunities for drawing out its capabilities by chemical cultivation.” 
And nothing would serve him but I must clap on my hat at once, and 
go off with him to Mr. Braggins, whom we found in his office, hung 
round with maps of the country, and ground plans of the African 
estates. 

“T believe,” said Father, plunging at once in medias res, “you 
have some foreign land to dispose of ?” 

‘“Yes—there it is,” said Mr. Braggins, jumping down from his 
stool, and pointing with his finger to the biggest map— “all that 
tract marked red, beginning here at Bavian Boomjes—a _ noble 
expanse, calling aloud on Man, with his physical and intellectual 
energies, to convert it from a wilderness to a fertile and populous 
province — a Land of Promise, only awaiting civilisation’s dairies and 
apiaries to overflow with milk and honey.” 

“ And what’s the general quality of the soil?” asked my father. 

“Why, to be candid,” said Mr. Braggins, “there are worse, and 
there are better. Not quite so rich as the fat loams of Kent, nor 
exactly so hard and sordid as the bare bleak rocks of Cornwall. It 
needs cultivation of course, being virgin earth, fresh from the hands 
of nature ; rather dry, and therefore requiring the less outlay for 
draining.” 

“ And stiff ?” asked my father. 

“ Why medium; but remarkably free from stones, roots, or stubs, 
—an eligible substance for the operations of the plough, or spade 
husbandry if ‘preferred. As I said before, a soil not superlatively 
rich in quality, but amply compensated by a feature of commanding 
advantage, namely, the proximity tq the African Islands, with an 
unlimited supply of guano, that miraculous manure that has proved 
the salvation of the British Farmer; and which, if spread thick 
enough, must, by analogy, produce the most abundant harvests.” 





A PRODIGIOUS CROP. 
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*“ And the climate ?” said my father. 

“Superb. None of those cloudy, foggy skies, the curse of England, 
and the reproach of foreigners; but deeply, beautifully blue, with a 
tropical sun, as Byron says — 


“ Not, as in northern climes, obscurely bright, 
But one unclouded blaze of living light ” — 


entirely superseding stoves and hot-beds, and all our expensive appa- 
ratus for the production of melons and cowcumbers; to say nothing 
of the grape, and the possible luxury of quaffing your own Cape, 
home-made, under your own eye, with due regard to the fermenta- 
tion, and which is all that is necessary to render it a racy, generous 
wine, equal to the most celebrated vintages of the Bacchanalian pro- 
vinces of the Continent.” 

“‘ What, equal to sherry ?” said I. 

“ Why no,” said Mr. Braggins, “not exactly equal, but superior — 
positively superior to some qualities of the Spanish juice; and espe- 
cially should you be favoured, during the ripening of the fruit, by 
the presence of one of those eccentric heavenly visitors, a comet, 
like the famous one of 1822. Then, if you’re horticultural, the 
gifts of Flora, including the rarest exotics of our conservatories, 
flourish in luxuriant profusion —the Scipio Africanus and the African 
marigold, in their most splendid varieties, growing indigenous in the 
open air.” 

“‘ And as to the sporting ?” I inquired. 

“Oceans of game, sir, oceans, and self-protected — the poacher, 
that bane of our fere nature, being unknown; and, on the other 
hand, no manorial rights to be infringed, or ,ealous preserver of- 
fended, in your uncertificated pursuit of your sport. No, sir; you'll 
be monarch of all you survey, as the poem says, and lord of the fowl 
and the brute.” 

“ But to return to the farming,” interrupted my father ; “I should 
like to pursue both pasture and arable.” 

“Well, my good sir,” said Mr. Braggins, “the land is equally 
adapted for either; as fit to pasture cattle, as capable of bearing 
corn.” 

“And suppose I should fancy,” said my father, “to breed and 
fatten live stock ?” 

“Nothing better, sir, a certain speculation. The animals in that 
country have a natural tendency to take on fat—for example, the 
well-known Cape sheep, whose tails become one mass of living mutton 
tallow, which is supported, and trundles after them in a sort of go- 
cart or truck. And talking of mutton, reminds me to mention its 
piquante accessary, capers, a common weed, which you will have for the 
mere picking, as gratis as groundsel. Yes, sir, breed and fatten. 
You may judge by the sheep what your cattle will be. Your fat 
bullocks will vie with our Smithfield Club prize oxen, and even your 
lean beasts will be equal to the stock that is imported from Holland, 
under Sir Robert’s New Tariff.” 
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DUTCH STOCK, 


“ Very good,” said my father, rubbing his hands. “TI have heard 
and read of the African sheep. And how as to the natives—no fear 
_ of their coming down on a moonlight night from the hills like a band 
of rude barbarians, as the play says, and sweeping our flocks and 
herds ?” 

** Oh, none in the world,” said Mr. Braggins. “ The nearest tribe 
is the Gondolas, or Dongolas, and they are limited to a distance of a 
hundred and fifty miles, by an express treaty with King Tongataboo, 
in consideration of an annual tribute —a mere trifle, six gross of 
brass buttons and a few bucketfulls of cowries, a sort of foreign 
sea-shell, plentiful as periwinkles, that you may pick up by millions, 
billions, and trillions, on the seacoast.” 

“ Yes, I have read of cowries,” said my father, “they serve for 
money.” 

“‘ No, sir, no,” resumed Mr. Braggins, “there will be few natives, 
black or white, to trespass on a delicious solitude, where banishing 
conventional forms, the restraints of etiquette, and the trammels of 
fashion, you may live in almost the primeval simplicity of a state of 
nature.” 

“ But I shall want labourers—ploughmen, herdsmen, and cowboys 
and the like,” said my father. : | 

“ True, sir,” said Mr. Braggins; “ and if you don’t object to Black 
labour, which, except the clean look to the eye, is quite equal to 
white, you may get slaves at first-hand, from the interior, for a mere 
trifle—or with a little management you may catch your own. And 
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talking of the interior, should you fancy such an excursion, and have 
a turn for traffic, you can barter with the natives; and between our- 
selves, there are unprecedented bargains to be obtained of their com- 
mercial simplicity. For instance, if you have a matrimonial partner, 
(my father nodded), she’d get ostrich feathers, equal to any from the 
court plumassiers, for a mere song. As for gold dust, sir, you 
may roll in it—and pick up elephant’s teeth, almost as cheaply as 
Sinbad did when he was introduced to their monster cemetery.” 

“ Egad!” cried my father, “the estate has so many desirable ad- 
vantages, I wonder you don’t turn farmer, sir, and settle on it 
yourself! ” 

“ Ah, city habits,” said Mr. Braggins, “city habits. All my 
thoughts and feelings are town made: and whatever some people 
may say, I prefer consols at ninety-eight, to a landed investment. 
The truth is, I have not, like you, Mr. What’s-your-name, a pastoral 
bias, or any rural sympathies. If I had, there would be my location,” 
and he placed his finger again on the map, just beyond Bavian 
Boomjes—“ a little Goshen, enclosed in a magnificent panorama, 
including the Table Mountain with all its hospitable associations, and 
that singular meteorological phenomenon, called ‘laying the cloth.’” 

“ And now,” said my father, “there is only one thing more that I 
want to know, and expect a candid answer,—and that is, how you 
can afford to sell your land so dirt cheap ?” 

“ Of course,” said Mr. Braggins, “the most frank and open expla- 
nation will be afforded without reserve. In the first place, then, the 
expense, to the purchaser, of going out so far, is liberally taken into 
consideration ; and secondly, the land is unsettled waste land, without 
churches, without highways, and altogether free of that modern curse, 
a surplus population; and consequently, unburthened with tithes, 
parish, and poor-rates, that press so heavily on land like so many 
incubuses, in England.” 

“ That’s enough!” cried my father, who you know is a bit of a 
radical. ‘“ That’s the country for me! No insolent squirearchy or 
proud aristocracy to snub and browbeat, and cut a retired tradesman ; 
no rapacious clergy to take the tenth of his pigs and poultry ; and 
no tax-gatherers and collectors, with their six quarters to the year, 
and a half year always due. Yes, that’s the country for me!” 

To shorten a long story, my father bought five thousand acres of 
the Cape land outright, with the title deeds to the same: and I do 
believe he was as happy as if he had got a slice of Paradise in a ring 
fence. The hopes and dreams of his life seemed fulfilled at last ; and 
it was better than half the speeches at the Agricultural Meetings, to 
hear him talk of drilling, and ploughing, and manuring, and draining 
by irrigation, and salts, and carbon, and ammonia, and nitrogen, and 
hydromel, and oxymel, and ashes, and guano, and how he would sub- 
soil and top-dress, with a rotation of crops. In fact it was a perfect 
monomania, so that he could hardly express his sentiments on the 
cut of a coat, without prefacing as one of the landed interest; and 
scarcely allowed himself time for his meals, with trotting about town 
to look at patent chaffcutters, and prize ploughs, and other new 
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invented agricultural implements. All which helped to keep him 
agog ; and especially the Times, day after day, with its long list of 
vessels bound direct to the Cape, or with leave to touch at it, till he 
had not patience to wait for the winding up of the business, but one 
morning walked off to the broker’s and engaged berths for himself 
and me, by the very first ship; our departure being kept as snug and 
secret as possible, the governor judging that if it was known he was 
a landed proprietor, he should be beset by all our poor relations on 
both sides of the house, to be made stewards, and bailiffs, and the 
like. In the meanwhile, Samuel was to dispose of the stock, pre- 
mises, and goodwill, and then to follow abroad with my mother, as 
soon as advised to that effect, after our arrival on the estate. 

I need not describe our voyage, which was much the same as usual, 
with waves mountains high, and sea-sickness in proportion ; but the 
governor’s prospects kept him up under it, and me too. “ Courage, 
Joseph,” says he, “we shall soon see land, and, what’s more, land of 
our own. Five thousand acres is no bad lot; and you'll have all the 
shooting over it to yourself,—wild turkeys and peacocks, and all, 
and which I take it will be a vast deal better sport than popping at 
Battersea blue rocks, or Chalk Farm sparrows.” 

“No doubt of it,” said I, “but in the meantime this up and down 
motion is very unpleasant to endure.” 

“ Not if you think of it agriculturally,” said the governor. “Only 
hills and valleys, Joseph, only hills and valleys. A desirable diver- 
sity of high and low ground, such as I trust the estate is; and 
therefore, with wood and water, capable of being laid out picturesque.” 

Well, at long and at last, we arrived at Cape Town ; and after an 
interview with Mr. Braggins’s agent set out, as advised by him, in a 
bullock-waggon, driven by a black Hottentot,, who knew every inch of 
the country, to inspect the estate, which, however, lay much further 
off than was expected or agreeable; but, for want of milestones, 
cannot tell the distance, except that it took us two whole days and a 
half to travel; the country getting wilder and wilderas we went on, 
more tangled with outlandish brushwood, and encumbered with 
broken ground, till the waggon could get no ‘further. Luckily we 
were close to Bavian Boomjes, and there was only a wooded hill 
between us and the property to traverse on foot, which we did, 
leaving the Hottentot in charge of the waggon and bullocks ; and on 
emerging at the other side of the hill, lo! and behold, there was our 
estate lying before us as flat as a pancake, and as yellow as a 
guinea! | 

I really thought my father would haye gone off in an apoplexy on 
the spot; his face turned, through the blue of disappointment and the 
crimson of rage, into such a deep purple. “ Scrape a grave in it,” 
says he, as soon as he could speak, “scrape a grave in it, Joseph, 
and bury me at once, for I’m a dead landlord! Land, indeed! I’ve 
come into five thousand acres of sand — desert sand — and if I’m not 
mistaken,” says he, turning from purple to white, “there’s a lion on 
it!” As in fact there was, beside a thicket, about as far off from us 
as our shop from the church. 
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You may imagine our terror! But though the beast lifted up his 
head from between his paws to look at us, and gave a flourish with 
his tail, and growled a little, he did not rise, but allowed us to run 
off, which we did at double quick ; and, indeed, as regards my father, 
at a supernatural pace, considering his age and bulk, and the heat of 
a broiling hot tropical sun. I feared at first he would have a fever 
in consequence, which providentially is not the case; but he has 
hardly eaten or drunk, or spoken a syllable ever since, through mor- 
tification and 4ejection; and no wonder, for if ever there was Agri- 
cultural Distress in this world it is his. What we are to do with the 
estate Lord knows. Some great people would, perhaps, have interest 
enough to get a railroad brought through it, and so obtain com- 
pensation; but that is not our case. As to the agent, in answer to 
our remonstrances, he only asks what sort of land we could expect 
for a shilling an acre; and says, that instead of objecting to the lion, 
we ought to consider him in the light of a bonus. , 

The purport of the present is, therefore, to beg that you will break 
the news to mother and Samuel, who, no doubt, are looking forward 
to an African Juan Fernandes, and planning a farm ornay. And in 
the meantime I need not recommend keeping the thing quiet; our 
only chance being to get some friend or customer to take the estate 
off our hands, by the same flourishing representations that Mr. 
Braggins made to us. 

I am, dear Uncle, 
Your dutiful and loving nephew, 
JOSEPH MULLER, junior. 








RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS OF 
GIDEON SHADDOE, ESQ. 


No. VII.* 


‘** The last dread curse of angry heaven, 
With ghastly sights and sounds of woe, 
To dash each glimpse of joy was given — 
The gift, the future ill to know.” Glenfinlas. 


THosE who have fallen on gloomy days cling to the memory of 
former bright and happy hours ; and I still see in my night and day 
dreams the lovely scenes that surrounded our country residence (dis- 
tant some five miles from the busy town), with its little staff of old 
servants. 

The house stood on a brow; and, from the sloping lawn, the 
ground, beautifully broken, led the eye over a hanging orchard across 
a rich valley watered by a stream flowing through a steep and well- 
wooded: ravine, or “ coombe,” into the navigable river far away on the 
left. This river was so concealed by the undulating meadows and 
goodly trees which were the weeds of the vale, that its presence was 
only manifested by the towering masts, gay streamers, and white 
canvass of the West Indiamen, as they seemed to sail lazily through 
the fields, labouring, with their costly cargoes, on their way to the 
desired port. The highly cultivated distance in front gradually rose 
till it was bounded, on most days, by the bare forehead of a lofty and 
long hill; but in certain states of the atmosphere, and especially 
before rain, the blue Welsh mountains appeared beyond. On the 
right, another hill, crowned with a castle rising from extensive woods, 
terminated the view. 

The right wing of the house was shaded from the western sun 
by a magnificent walnut-tree that stood on the lawn. A rich planta- 
tion on the north sheltered the orchard walk that led down to a root- 
house, with its little platform of turf, girded by a sweetbriar hedge, 
and situated on a circular knoll, whose sloping banks were teeming 
with strawberries. The well-timbered grounds —some fifty acres, 
embraced by a ring fence — were park-like and beautiful. There we 


* The reader is requested to correct the following typographical errors in the 
last Number : — 

Page 601. For “a thriving wooer of M‘Tavish,” read “ of one of the daughters 
of M‘Tayish.” 

Page 604. For “ The faculty of second sight he lost,” read “ might be lost.” 

Page 605. For “ Spure your shot,” read “ Spare your shot,” 
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dwelt through the spring, summer, and autumnal months, a happy 
family. 

I alone survive. 

How often, in my reveries, have I forgotten possibilities, and 
indulged in the fancy that the dear old mansion which, with its fair 
lands, has long since passed into strange hands, and where 


“ Children not mine have trod the nursery floor,” 


might yet again. receive me, its porch fragrant with honeysuckle and 
clematis, till I have been rudely awakened by the stern truth that has 
power to dissipate all castles in the air. But it is better as itis. I 
would not dwell there now, to wander like a ghost haunting the scene 
of its former happiness. 

I was a smart stripling of fourteen, when, during the holydays, a 
deadly feud arose between our excellent nurse and Reuben, the coach- 
man,—he anxious to initiate me into field sports, and she fearing 
that I was too delicate to rough it. As she, deservedly, had some in- 
fluence, the coachman and myself entered into a secret alliance, and it 
was agreed that he should awake me early by throwing shot against 
the windows, so that we could be off to our fishing before the house 
was stirring. From a dream of a most incomprehensible bite in 
a deep pool dark with overhanging alders, and of having hold 
of some Kelpie-like thing that was dragging me in, I awoke in 
the grey of a fine May morning at the rattle of Reuben’s signal. 
How we brushed the sparkling dew from the meadows on our way to 
the stream, whose course was marked by a long rolling line of billowy 
mist! Then came the salutation, as we met our friend the miller, his 
white hat and garments so blending with the fog that we hardly 
saw him till we were close upon him. A charming old mill was his 
—haunted, it was said—with its moss-grown wheel dropping liquid 
diamonds, through which the rising sun darted its rays. 

“ Good morn, sir; good morn, Reuben —just begun to grind: you 
and young master will find ’em up and stirring, early as you are, for 
the fly is on strong. In again with the little uns, and do what you 
will with the big uns.” 

Off we went to the chorus of some dozen blackbirds and as many 
thrushes, put our tackle together, and, after Reuben had sullied the 
pure stream by a libation of tobacco-juice, “for luck,” as he said, 
began the attack. 

The mist had now rolled away, and the sun was well up. ‘“ There’s 
a rise—there’s another—there again. There’s a fellow as big as 
my leg,” said Reuben in whispering exclamation (for he declared fish 
could hear, and he was right), as a splendid marigold-bellied five- 
pounder sprang so high that his crimson spots showed bright on his 
brilliant silver side in the sunbeam: — “ he’s at play now; he'll settle 
down quietly to breakfast presently, and I hope master will have the 
pleasure of his company at dinner.” 

It was exciting. The fish were on their feed, and the water was 
alive with them ; the smaller trouts throwing themselves clear out of 
the water at the May flies, as emerging from their shrouds they rose 
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into the sunny air, with all the giddy abandonment of youth at a feast ; 
whilst the more steady seniors, the aldermen of the brook, just broke 
the surface with their noses as they quietly sucked down the rich 
provender. 

Reuben soon had his pockets—he disdained creels—pretty well 
filled. I had not done much, most of my taking not being “ killable ;” 
but I had just hooked a good one, when a shout from Reuben, who 
was twenty yards above me, proclaimed that something extraordinary 
had happened. I dragged out—I don’t know how to this moment, 
but I remember I hoisted him over a high bush—my fish, and 
depositing him safe on the sward without stopping to disengage the 
hook, ran to Reuben. 

He had got hold of the five pounder. There he stood with the 
trout-tails sticking up out of his jacket pockets, and in a silver-laced 
hat, giving his finny friend the butt and no line, for the place was 
narrow and full of roots and rocks. His rod was a slight one, and 
bent to the utmost from stock to top. He managed the fish beauti- 
fully, but it was evident that he was hard up. We had no landing 
net, and he was holding the fish over a hawthorn bush in a deep hole 
close to the bank with no shallow near. 

“ Creep through the bush, Master Gideon, or he’ll break me,” said 
Reuben—and I was through the bottom of it in no time, with my 
face close to the surface. ‘Through the glassy water I could see the 
splendid fellow struggling violently to gain a tangled mass of roots 
opposite ; but Reuben turned him, and the fish, changing his course, 
rushed right across to the bush where I was. He was close to me, 
but did not see me, though his back-fin was under my nose, as Reuben 
kept a tight hand upon him. I stuck my toes well down among the 
stems, doffed my new hat, dipped it under the fish, squeezed the 
rim together over his body, for his head and tail were out at each 
end, roared ‘I have him, but I can’t move ;’ and Reuben, throwing 
his rod upon the bush, seized my legs, and fairly dragged me through 
the bush backwards, hat, trout, and all. 

“ Master Gideon,” said he, “you beatrump. Id got him, but, 
without you, I could not have kept him. That fish— what a shoulder 
he has !— weighs five pound and a half. We've done old nurse now.” 

And so we had. A desperate stand was made by the good old 
woman about leading “the dear little lamb”—how my indignant 
heart swelled at the word!—into danger, spoiling his nice new hat, 
and tearing his face and clothes; but in vain: there was the dish of fish, 
and my father gently rebuking Reuben for taking me out without 
leave, commended my sport. After a faint resistance on the part of 
my mother and aunt, I was emancipated from what Reuben irreve- 
rently termed “the old woman’s apron-strings.” 

Being well entered with the rod, I was not long, you may be sure, 
without a gun, and I soon discovered about the premises an honest 
Celt, whose eagerness for the capture of the furred and feathered 
tribes, was at least equal to Reuben’s Waltonian propensities. He 
was a stout ruddy Welshman, with every feature in his face large 
except the twinkling blue eyes, and with a head of curly hair that 
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would have done honour to Rufus himself, a capital farm-labourer, 
and a still more skilful poacher. His love for cwrw was only equalled 
by the acuteness of his superstitious feelings, and it was almost 
appalling to see his powerful limbs tremble and his burly frame quake 
under the influence of ghostly terror. I soon found out that he knew 
where to lay his hand upon all the game in the neighbourhood, and 
he always brought me the intelligence of the first Cyfylawg.* 

Shenkin Williams was in the flower of his age, and a married man, 
who had come over from the Principality “to better himself,” as he 
said, but, as others surmised, because he had become considerably 
too intimate with the partridges, pheasants, and hares of certain Gla- 
morganshire squires, Whatever his motives were, a better workman 
or a more honest man, where game was not concerned, never lived, 
and he soon denounced the gardener and one of the weeders, who 
both professed the strictest methodistical principles, but did all in 
their power to make him an accomplice in their system of plunder ; 
and when they were taken before the Justice for wholesale robbery 
of the garden, milking the cows before the dairy-maid was up, 
killing the poultry with sharpened knitting-needles that they might 
feast upon the bodies, and sundry other breaches of the eighth com- 
mandment, exclaimed, with uplifted eyes, that they were dragged 
like sheep to the slaughter, for it was the Lord’s will that they should 
be tempted. 

Shenkin’s aptitude for finding game made him a valuable com- 
panion for a young sportsman, and I obtained permission for him to 
attend me on my shooting excursions. During these expeditions, he 
would detail to no unwilling ears his ghostly experiences on the 
other side of the Severn. | 

Never had poor Welshman been more persecuted by Gwylliont 
than he. At one time he dwelt in a cottage on a mountain side, 
within whose bowels, in the dead of night, workers not of this world 
made so horrid a din in their subterranean smithy, that no sleep 
could he or his family get:—so he left that domicile. Then, at- 
tracted by the neat appearance of a cottage in another part of the 
country, he took it for a term, and discovered, too late, that it had 
been built upon an old churchway path that had been long disused. 
As sure, however, as the grim sergeant summoned any of the neigh- 
bours to the village churchyard, although they were carried thither by 
the new route, so sure the front and back doors of Shenkin’s cottage, 
precisely 


“ At the solemn silent hour 
When night and morning meet,” 


would open without human aid, but with a rushing noise; the heavy 
trampling of feet would be heard going through the house, and the 
doors would be slammed to again, with a violence that shook the 
trembling inmates in their beds. It was in vain that he stated his 
deplorable case to his landlord, and declared that he had on such 
occasion seen the corpse-lights advance upon and proceed through 


* Woodcock. + Ghosts, goblins. 
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the house, gliding on till they came to the old grave-yard, and that 
there they hovered, while voices chanted amid the howling of the 
wind and pattering of the water-drops, a wild Welsh funeral wail. 
I can only recollect the burthen : 


“ Merry is the corpse that the rain rains on.” 


Shenkin shuddered as he sang the death-song in a flat third. It 
was the skeleton of a tune, like the infernal chorus of the aerial chase 
in Der Freyschitz. His landlord told him to pay his rent, and either 
take more cwrw by way of a nightcap, or none. 

Twice had he seen the Diavl, as, with tears excited by horror at 
the recollection, he solemnly announced to me. 

On the first occasion, he was standing in a dry ditch, with his back 
against a sand-bank, topped by a hedge, towards the dusk of an 
autumnal evening, waiting, as he confessed, to hear the birds call, 
that he might ‘roost them ;” when, suddenly, he heard a sound as of 
the whirling of dry leaves above him; then came the cry of hounds 
overhead, and immediately before him stood, on the edge of the ditch, 
a dwarf, but powerfully formed figure of a huntsman, in cap and 
habiliments as black as his face, gazing on him with eyes like glowing 
coals. 

“Pooh, Shenkin, you had been drinking, you were between sleep- 
ing and waking, and your conscience was at work with a twinge or 
two on the score of the poaching business you were on.” 

“ Master Giteon,” replied he, looking fearfully round, and with 
the cold perspiration standing on his brow, “don’t say so;—there 
he stood, look you, and suddenly he was lifted up on the back of 
something as black as himself, and I could see, as he shot away over 
my head, the four shoes as red-hot as his own spurs. I know where 
those were forged ; have I not heard the smiths? Oh, that I had noé 
seen him, for that week I lost my little David.” 

The second appearance was in the form of a tall black man in 
sable garments and a three-cornered hat, hanging by the neck, at 
midnight, on a withered bough that towered in the midst of a hedge, 
in a haunted lane; and as the terrified Shenkin passed by, down 
dropped the form, and came crashing through the hedge, which ap- 
peared all in a blaze, in the shape of a headless horse. This appa- 
rition was, he said, followed by a fire that burnt him out of house 
and home. 

Prone as I was to the marvellous, I could not help smiling at 
Shenkin’s visitations; but the slightest appearance of scepticism gave 
him so much pain, that I soon suppressed the smile. He would 
shake his head, and pray fervently that I might not be visited as he 
had been. He was evidently a sincere believer, and it was impossible 
not to be convinced that, far from intending to deceive, he was 
actually under the impression that he had seen and heard what he 
related. These stories, which Reuben laughed to scorn, found favour 
with old nurse, so that, having overcome her opposition to my fishing 
parties with the coachman, I was left quietly to indulge in my shoot- 


ing with Shenkin, and I never went out with him without hearing 
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some tale of wonder. When, long afterwards, I visited South Wales, 
I found persons far superior in grade and intelligence to Shenkin, 
every whit as confirmed in the belief of supernatural sights and 
sounds as he was. 

The castle where I was staying stood upon an eminence. A 
modern wing had been added to the ancient remains, which presented 
walls of massive thickness held together by cement that seemed 
almost indestructible and harder than stone. The garden was laid 
out in the old court-yard, and a solitary ivyed tower flanked one of 
the walls. A door of the gardens opened into the quiet churchyard, 
where every grave was a bed of flowers, and the little church covered 
with creeping plants, rose in the midst. The bell of this church had 
been heard to toll “ of itself” on Hallowe’en. 

The castle had its haunted chamber at the end of a gallery, and 
the door of that chamber was closed up; but, although I slept near 
it, no noises nor appearances disturbed me. ‘There was also said to 
be a subterranean passage that led to another castle at some distance. 
The stately pile stood alone, frowning upon the woods that feathered 
down on each side into the valley, with its trout-stream and ancient 
mill. ‘The castle walls and surrounding oaks were rich with waving 
tufts of the graceful Polypodium, and the place looked like the ruin 
of what it had been, the stronghold of some stalwart ancient British 
chief. 

Now, my friend and host was far from being deeply tinged with 
the superstitious feelings that surrounded him; but he told me that 
passing on a bright moonlight night in the autumn near the ivyed 
tower on his way to the stables, he heard sounds as if persons were 
violently beating the ivy with poles. He looked up. Not a living 
leaf moved ; not a dead leaf fell. He approached nearer. The noise 
was repeated, the ivy still motionless, and he beheld what seemed to 
be a mail-clad hand and arm thrust out from the tower far beyond 
the ivy. ‘Two steps brought him to the door of the tower. He ran 
up the winding stair, thinking the noise and appearance might have 
proceeded from some of the servants. No person was there. All 
was still. He stood opposite to the loop-hole whence the arm had 
appeared to project, thrust his own arm through, struck the ivy with 
the light hand-whip which he held, and the dead leaves fell in 
showers. 

There was a story current of a spectre-hound, a sort of Mauthe 
-Doog*, that occasionally haunted the vicinity. One night strange noises 
proceeded from the declivity at the back of the castle, where a stock of 
coals was kept, a little above the course of the mill-stream. As this store 
had been plundered, the servants mentioned the circumstance to their 
master, who went round with two or three of them so as to take up 
a position below the place, and intercept any intruders in their retreat 
to the rustic bridge. As they neared the spot they heard the most 
unearthly cries and howlings, undismayed by which, they advanced 


* See Waldron’s “ Description of the Isle of Man,” and the Notes to “ The Lay 
of the Last Minstrel.” 
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up the wood, when a huge dark four-footed creature with fiery eyes 
rushed past them, plunged into the stream, and made for the hanging 
woods on the opposite side of the valley, which resounded with 
yellings, as if a troop of hyznas were there keeping their carnival, 
till the horrid sounds died away over the hills. 

At no great distance from the castle was a picturesque old manor 
house, with its terraced garden rising above it, and approached by a 
flight of steps. This garden had originally been laid out in the form 
of a cross; but the hedges, which formerly bounded the walks, had 
long since become avenues of yews. The hollies and cypresses were 
magnificent. At the top was an extensive walk or ride sheltered by 
fine old yews, and terminated by a noble bower of the same, impene- 
trable by the hottest rays of a summer’s sun, or the most biting blasts 
of winter. Neglected as it was, the place still retained so much of its 
symmetry that you almost expected to see the ruffs and farthingales 
still gliding about the pleasaunce; but the only tenants now were an 
honest farmer and his comely wife, with their bevy of pretty maids, 
who proudly showed the goodly store of ewe-milk and cow-milk 
cheeses that occupied chambers where the banquet had once been 
spread and the harp had resounded. Immediately below the house 
was the church. Under its shadow was the tomb of one of the former 
possessors of the estate, and on the tomb his recumbent statue, 


‘“‘ With hands clasped fast as if still he prayed.” 


I cleared away the grass that concealed his weather-worn face and 
ruff and hid the inscription, but the latter had become illegible. His 
place knew him no more. 

Beyond the church were the old fish-ponds, overgrown with weeds, 
and tenanted by the water-hen and her brood. 

A mother and child had, it was said, suddenly disappeared, many 
years ago, from this mansion, and their mouldering skeletons had been 
found under the bridge which crossed the road leading to it. The 
nocturnal wayfarer dreads to pass the haunted spot; and I was told 
that a most worthy professional man not only believed the story, but 
had declared that he had himself seen the ghastly apparitions as he 
rode at night from the castle. His horse would not pass the phantoms ; 
and he was obliged to turn his horse’s head, retrace his steps, and 
reach his home by a circuitous route. 

But the prophetic sounds and appearances which, like the second 
sight of Scotland, are the fore-runners of death, will have the greatest 
interest for those who love to trace a similarity of customs and super- 
stitions in each branch of the Celtic family. 

The Tolach*—so at least the word sounds, but I do not know 
whether it is here written correctly —is a sort of second sight and 
second hearing. The belief in this warning is shared by persons of 
education, and, according to their account, has been and still is expe- 
rienced by those whose station and reputation place them above sus- 
picion. They do not like to talk of it; but when incredulity is openly 


* From “ Tolag,” a moan (?). 
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avowed, they seem actuated by some irresistible impulse to state what 
they have, if their senses are to be trusted, witnessed. 

In a town not very far from the castle, which I have attempted to 
describe, Mr. A was sitting late one night in the drawing-room 
on the first-floor reading to his wife, when they were startled by a 
crash, as if the roof-tree of the house had snapped and fallen in. 
Alarmed for the safety of their only child, whose sleeping apartment 
was immediately over that in which they were, they ran up stairs — 
and found the babe in a sweet slumber, and every thing in its place. 
They looked at each other; and after having satisfied themselves by 
further examination that all was safe, they descended, and Mr. A 
resumed his reading. 

In a few minutes both again started up at a loud lumbering noise, 
as of a heavy body falling down stairs from the top of the house to 
the bottom, where the street door sounded as if it had been burst 
open by the fallen body. Shrieks that seemed to go out of that door 
accompanied the noise of the fall. The room in which they were 
opened upon the landing-place. The husband instantly went down 
stairs, but found nothing amiss, nor any body about; and the door 
was fast locked, barred, and bolted. Next day brought the news 
that their landlord had died suddenly from a fall down stairs on the 
preceding night, about the same hour as that in which they were 
disturbed, as I have related. 

The next instance of a Tolach I shall give in my friend’s own 
words. 

“The Benshee and Fetch of Ireland,” writes he, “ assume in 
Wales the form of the Tolach, a shadow of coming events, which 
addresses itself to the senses of sight and hearing, but never to both 
at once. The party, however, to whom the Tolach is revealed, can, 
at will, according to certain ascertained rules, vary the character of 
the revelation. The following instance, which occurred a few years 
since, will illustrate the nature of this supernatural visitation. 

“It was during the twilight of a fine summer evening, that the 
Rev. Mr. was returning from a castle which overlooks the 
channel, on the coast of Glamorgan, to his own retired rectory 
amongst the hills. He had ridden many miles, and had now struck 
out of the main road into the lane which passed his dwelling; when, 
as he approached a stile that crossed the churchway path, his horse, 
which had rather mended its pace as it neared its home, stopped 
abruptly, pricked its ears, dilated its nostrils, and showed, in short, 
every symptom of alarm. In vain the rider struck his spurs into his 
steed, which he urged at the same time by voice and gesture, for the 
startled animal, trembling in every muscle and dropping from every 
pore, reared, halted, and resolutely refused to advance. Wondering 
at this strange incident, Mr. was preparing to dismount to 
investigate its cause, when the sad and solemn sounds of music arose 
faintly in the distance ; and as they swelled on the breeze, the 
hundredth psalm fell full upon his ear. One who had passed many 
~ years of his life amid these retreats of the ancient Britons, was now 
at no loss how to proceed. Slipping, therefore, quietly from his 
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horse, he stretched himself along the ground, straining his sight in 
the direction of the sound, which melted away, whilst through the 
gloom shadowy forms were seen advancing, and, as they moved on, 
becoming more distinct, a funeral procession passed before him; the 
mourners habited in their sad-coloured cloaks, with their hats 
raised reverently from their heads, and their voiceless lips moving as 
if in the act of chanting the devotional hymn. Onward they went 
towards the church, whilst the fluttered rider sprang into his saddle, 
and pushed on the jaded beast, now nothing loth, to his stable. This 
was early in the week. On the Sunday following a substantial 
farmer, an old inhabitant of the village, was missing from his accus- 
tomed seat in the parish church. Returning from market the pre- 
vious night, with a brain reeling from the result of some successful 
bargains, he had fallen from his horse, and was carried home a 
corpse. Before another week had passed, his body was borne to its 
long home, along the very path which the spectral procession had 
traversed.” 


JOY AND WISDOM. 


st 


BY RICHARD HOWITT. 


THE careful gravity of years, 
Of infancy the careless glee ; 

The joy that blinds, the thought that clears, 
Have both peculiar power on me. 


I love to see Delight, the Boy, , 

Dash high his spray above the land: 
There is a restlessness in joy 

That leaps and flashes o’er the sand. 


I love to learn what age is taught 
In lines of wisdom trac’d by pain ; 
The features rich in holiest thought, 
Like furrows fill’d with golden grain. 


Mirth is a child that cannot rest, 
The buoyant, blooming, and self-will’d : 

And Wisdom is a matron blest, 

By her own happy goodness still’d. 
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THE CHIMES: A GOBLIN STORY. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
ti 

Tuis is another of those seasonable books, intended by Boz to stir up 
and awaken the kindly feelings, which are generally diffused amongst 
mankind ; but too apt, as Old Weller says, to lie dormouse in the 
human bosom. It is similar in plan to the Christmas Carol, but is 
scarcely so happy in its subject—it could not be—as that famous 
Gobbling Story with its opulence of good cheer and all the Gargantuan 
festivity of that hospitable tide. New Year’s Day is a graver season, 
its rejoicings associated with sterner reflections, its lights with darker 
shadows; its promises and hopes with regrets and tears; and its bells 
have tones of melancholy as well as of mirth in their chimes. 

The hero of the tale is one Toby Veck—we wish that surname 
had been more English in its sound, it seems to want an outlandish 
De or Van before it—a little old London ticket-porter,—who does 
not know the original, and his humble dwelling down the mews, with 
his wooden-cardboard at the door, with his name and occupation, and 
the N.B. “ Messuages carefully delivered”? But for fear of mistake, 
here he is, 


“ They called him Trotty from his pace, which meant speed if it didn’t make it. 
He could have walked faster perhaps; most likely; but rob him of his trot, and 
Toby would have taken to his bed and died. It bespattered him with mud in dirty 
weather ; it cost him a world of trouble; he could have walked with infinitely 
greater ease; but that was one reason for his clinging to it so tenaciously. A 
weak, small, spare old man, he was a very Hercules, this Toby, in his good inten- 
tions. He loved to earn his money. He delighted to believe — Toby was very 
poor, and could’nt well afford to part with a delight —that he was worth his salt. 
With a shilling or an eighteenpenny message or small parcel in hand, his courage, 
always high, rose higher. As he trotted on, he would call out to fast postmen 
ahead of him to get out of the way; devoutly believing that, in the natural course 
of things, he must inevitably overtake and run them down; and he had perfect 
faith — not often tested —in his being able to carry anything that man could 
lift. 

“Thus, even when he came out of his nook to warm himself on a wet day, Toby 
trotted. Making, with his leaky shoes, a crooked line of slushy footprints in the 
mire; and blowing on his chilly hands, and rubbing them against each other, 
poorly defended from the searching cold by threadbare mufflers of grey worsted, 
with a private apartment only for the thumb, and a common room or tap for the 
rest of the fingers; Toby, with his knees bent, and his cane beneath his arm, still 
trotted. Falling out into the road to look up at the belfry when the Chimes re- 
sounded, Toby trotted still.” 


His regular stand, where he plied for jobs, was just outside of the 
door of St. Magnus’s Church (nicely drawn by Stanfield), a haunt 
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selected rather out of an old regard for the chimes in the belfry than 
for any peculiar comfort about the place, which in fact was no snug- 


gery, but at times windy enough to scatter the froth—no—to blow 
the porter’s head off. 


“‘ And a breezy, goose-skinned, blue-nosed, red eyed, stony-toed, tooth-chattering 
place it was, to wait in in the winter-time, as Toby Veck well knew. The wind 
came tearing round the corner —especially the east wind —as if it had sallied forth 
express, from the confines of the earth, to have a blow at Toby. And oftentimes 
it seemed to come upon him sooner than it had expected ; for, bouncing round the 
corner, and passing Toby, it would suddenly wheel round again, as if it cried, 
‘Why, here he is!’ Incontinently his little white apron would be caught up over 
his head like a naughty boy’s garments, and his feeble little cane would be seen to 
wrestle and struggle unavailingly in his hand, and his legs would undergo tremen- 
dous agitation, and Toby himself all aslant, and facing now in this direction, now 
in that, would be so banged and buffeted, and touzled, and worried, and hustled, 
and lifted off his feet, as to render it a state of things but one degree removed from 
a positive miracle that he wasn’t carried up bodily into the air as a colony of frogs 
or snails, or other portable creatures, sometimes are, and rained down again, to the 
great astonishment of the natives, on some strange corner of the world where ticket- 
porters are unknown.” 


Now, amongst the characteristics of Toby Veck was one, the hinge 
upon which the whole story turns; a propensity, not very porter-like, 
to think small beer of himself and the whole order of poor people in 
general—and small beer of the worst sort, too, sour, and good for 
nothing. He held and allowed that they were one and all born bad 
—could not do right or go right —always committing dreadful things, 
and giving a great deal of trouble—Zintruders who had no business 
on the face of the earth, and without even a right to a new year. 

Expressions that, vented ironically, or bitterly, would sound natu- 
rally enough; but that Toby Veck, full of kindly impulses, and 
munificent for his means, a practical philanthropist, a very carrier- 
pigeon of a porter, should entertain such. hard harsh opinions in 
common with the cold-blooded economists and utilitarians, the Filers 
of the day, is a little startling; and presents a difficulty only to be 
got over by a strong reliance on the author’s knowledge of life, and 
a remembrance of the strange anomalies of human nature. Per- 
haps as a sort of beast of burthen, a common fardelbearer, he had 
acquired such a passive camel-like humility as made him kneel down 
in spirit to receive any load, moral or physical, that might be laid 
upon him: however, such was his bias—making us sometimes a little 
out of patience with his patience, for instance, at his putting up with 
the “ Putting Down” of that civic nuisance Alderman Cute. Surely 
the porter is drawn too mild, when he concurs in such a lecture as is 
delivered by the justice, in Toby’s presence, to Toby’s daughter, for 
only contemplating lawful matrimony with young Richard, the smith. 


** You are going to be married, you say,’ pursued the Alderman. ‘ Very unbe- 
coming and indelicate in one of your sex! But never mind that. After you are 
married, you'll quarrel with your husband, and come to be a distressed wife. You 
may think not; but you will, because I tell you so. Now I give you fair warning, 
that I have made up my mind to put distressed wives down. So don’t be brought 
before me. You'll have children — boys. Those boys will grow up bad of course, 
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and run wild in the streets, without shoes and stockings. Mind, my young friend ! 
I'll convict °em summarily, every one; for I am determined to put boys without 
shoes and stockings down. Perhaps your husband will die young (most likely), 
and leave you with a baby. Then you'll be turned out of doors, and wander up 
and down the streets. Now don’t wander near me, my dear, for I am resolved to 
put all wandering mothers down. All young mothers, of al] sorts and kinds, it’s 
my determination to put down. Don’t think to plead illness as an excuse with me; 
or babies as an excuse with me; for all sick persons and young children (I hope 
you know the church-service, but I am afraid not) I am determined to put down. 
And if you attempt, desperately, and ungratefully, and impiously, and fraudulently 
attempt, to drown yourself, or hang yourself, I'll have no pity on you, for I have 
made up my mind to put all suicide down. If there is one thing,’ said the Alder- 
man, with his self-satisfied smile, ‘on which I can be said to have made up my 
mind more than on another, it is to put suicide down. So don’t try it on. That’s 
the phrase, isn’t it! Ha, ha! now we understand each other.” 


There, reader, is a nice magistrate to sit on a bench, and judge and 
sentence, not only the guilty but the unfortunate! Fit President for 
a new Inhumane Society, for punishing the rescued unhanged and 
undrowned! In the name of poetical justice, why did not the Bells 
with their warning voices din, clapperclaw, and ring their iron 
lessons into him? Why did not the Goblins of the Chimes steeple- 
chase and haunt that cold bad man, with a heart hard as Haytor 
granite, instead of poor Trotty, and startle and wrench his selfish 
soul with phantasmal shows of his own daughter with her babe, 
driven by infamy and destitution to the suicidal plunge in the river? 
Surely he required such a schooling on Bells’ system, infinitely more 
than the porter, of Humanity’s Entire, whose hospitable heart and 
door opened so readily to the outcast labourer Will Fern and his 
orphan niece! That picture is true: for the poor are notoriously 
kind and tender to the poor; and why ? — because they know prac- 
tically the extreme wants, the urgent temptations and terrible trials 
to which their ragged fellow-beings are exposed; and necessarily 
think charitably and indulgently of each other, and extend to their 
failings and misdeeds a large allowance. Accordingly the Toby of 
the tale is a Shandean one, full of the milk of human kindness; and, 
therefore, when he says that the poor are all bad by birth, habit, and 
repute, we feel, in spite of the author, that Toby must be only 
facetious or ironical, merely parodying the Cutes and Filers; and, 
consequently, that there is no Casus Belli to justify the bellowing 
chorus of ** Hunt him, and haunt him! Break his slumbers! Break 
his slumbers!” On the contrary, he seems hardly used by the Bells, 
and has good reason to complain, like the thief in the old story, of 
their long tongues and empty heads. 

However, Trotty Veck, having just read in a newspaper an account 
of a mother laying violent hands on herself and her own infant 
at once, overlooking the desperation of shame, the dread of imminent 
starvation, and perhaps insanity itself, ascribes the deed to the whole- 
sale depravity of the lower orders. | 

«‘¢ Unnatural and cruel!’ Toby cried. ‘ Unnatural and cruel! None but people 
who were bad at heart — born bad — who had no business on the earth — could 


do such deeds. It’s too true, all I’ve heard to.day; too just, too full of proof. 
We're bad !’” 
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For this offence he is stunned and lectured by the Bells and mobbed 
by their Goblins; and, like Scrooge, undergoes an awful vision, in 
which he sees his own daughter, impelled by destitution and mis- 
givings as to the future destiny of her infant, to drown herself and 
her babe. In his struggles to prevent the catastrophe, the Porter 
awakes, and discovers that he has only been dreaming a bad dream, 
induced by a too hearty dinner of tripe. His Margaret is safe and 
sound beside him, preparing her dress for her marriage on New Year’s 
Day with Richard the smith—an old friend, one Mrs. Chickenstalker, 
drops in to congratulate, with a huge pitcher of flip — the big drum, 
the handbells, and the marrow-bones and cleavers, muster round ; 
and the story winds up with one of those Bozzian merry-makings 
which leave every body inclined to shake hands with every body — 
and their own left hand with the right. 

Such, with some episodes, is the plot ; in the developement of which 
there occur various scenes of humour, pathos, and power. Here is 
an unctuous riddle, pleasantly solved. 


“ But what is it, father?” said Meg. “Come! You havn’t guessed what it is. 
And you must guess what it is. I can’t think of taking it out till you guess what 
it is. Don’t be in sucha hurry! Wait a minute! A little bit more of the cover. 
Now guess !” 

‘“« Meg was in a perfect fright lest he should guess right to soon; shrinking away, 
as she held the basket towards him; curling up her pretty shoulders ; stopping her 
ear with her hand, as if, by so doing, she could keep the right word out of ‘Toby’s 
lips ; and laughing softly the whole time. 

“ Meanwhile Toby, putting a hand on each knee, bent down his nose to the 
basket, and took a long inspiration at the lid; the grin upon his withered face ex- 
panding in the process, as if he were inhaling laughing gas. 

“Ah! It’s very nice,” said Toby. “ It an’t — I suppose it an’t Polonies.” 

“ No, no, no!”’ cried Meg, delighted. ‘ Nothing like Polonies!” 

“No,” said Toby, after another sniff. “ It’s — it’s mellower than Polonies. It’s 
very nice. It improves every moment. It’s too decided for Trotters, An’t 
it?” 

Meg was in an ecstacy. He could not have gone wider of the mark than Trot- 
ters — except Polonies !” 

“ Liver?” said Toby, communing with himself. “No. There's a mildness 
about it that don’t answer to liver. Pettitoes? No. It an’t faint enough for 
pettitoes, It wants the stringiness of Cocks’ heads. And I know it an’t sausages. 
I'll tell you what it is. It’s chitterlings !” 

“<« No, it an’t !’ cried Meg, in a burst of delight. ‘ No, it an’t!’ 

“Why, what am I a thinking of!’ said Toby, suddenly recovering a position as 
near the perpendicular as it was possible for him to assume. ‘I shall forget my 
own name next. It’s tripe !’ 


“ Tripe it was; and Meg, in high joy, protested he should say, in half a minute 
more, it was the best tripe ever stewed,” 


On this savoury dish, the porter fell to with great relish; for he 
knew by heart and stomach the truth of his own observation — 
“there’s nothing more regular in its coming round than dinner-time ; 
and nothing less regular in its coming round than the dinner.” Yet 
with an appetite stropped to a keen edge by exercise and the open 
air, he could postpone his own cravings and sham repletion in favour 
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of a pair of chance guests — Will Fern and his niece — picked up in 
the streets. 


“«« Stay!’ cried Trotty, catching at his hand, as he relaxed his grip. ‘ Stay! The 
New Year never can be happy to me if we part like this. The New Year never 
can be happy to me, if I see the child and you go wandering away you don’t know 
where, without a shelter for your heads. Come home with me! I’m a poor man, 
living in a poor place; but I can give you lodging for one night, and never miss it. 
Come home with me! Here! [I'll take her!’ cried Trotty, lifting up the child. 
‘A pretty one! I'd carry twenty times her weight, and never know I'd got it. 
Tell me if I go too quick for you. I’m very fast. I always was!’ Trotty said 
this, taking about six of his trotting paces to one stride of his fatigued companion ; 
and with his thin legs quivering again beneath the load he bore. 

“«* Why, she’s as light,’ said Trotty, trotting in his speech as well as in his gait — 
for he couldn’t bear to be thanked, and dreaded a moment’s pause —‘as light as a 
feather. Lighter than a peacock’s feather —a good deal lighter. Here we are, 
and here we go! Round this first turning to the right, Uncle Will, and past the 
pump, and sharp off up the passage to the left, right opposite the public-house. 
Here we are, and here we go! Cross over, Uncle Will, and mind the kidney- 
pieman at the corner! Here we are, and here we go! Down the Mews here, 
Uncle Will. and stop at the back-door, with “ T. Veck, Ticket Porter,” wrote upon 
a board; and here we are, and here we go, and here we are indeed, my precious 
Meg, surprising you !’ 

“ With which words Trotty, in a breathless state, set the child down before his 
daughter in the middle of the floor. The little visitor looked once at Meg; and 
doubting nothing in that face, but trusting everything she saw there, ran into her 
arms. 

««¢ Here we are, and here we go!’ cried Trotty, running round the room and 
choking audibly. ‘Here! Uncle Will! MHere’s a fire, you know! Why don’t 
you come to the fire? Oh, here we are, and here we go! Meg, my precious 
darling, where’s the kettle? Here it is, and here it goes, and it'll bile in no 
time !’ 

“ Trotty really had picked up the kettle somewhere or other in the course of his 
wild career, and now put it on the fire; while Meg, seating the child in a warm 
corner, knelt down on the ground before her, and pulled off her shoes, and dried 
her wet feet on acloth. Aye, and she laughed at Trotty, too —so pleasantly, so 
cheerfully, that Trotty could have blessed her where she kneeled; for he had seen 
that, when they entered, she was sitting by the fire in tears. 

««¢ Why, father !’ said Meg, ‘ you’re crazy to-night, I think. I don’t know what 
the Bells would say to that. Poor little feet. How cold they are!’ 

«“« Qh, they’re warmer now!’ exclaimed the child. ‘They're quite warm 
now !’ 

«“¢ No, no, no,’ said Meg. ‘ We hav’nt rubbed ’em half enough. We're so busy. 
So busy! And when they’re done, we’ll brush out the damp hair; and when that’s 
done, we'll bring some colour to the poor pale face with fresh water; and when 
that’s done, we'll be so gay, and brisk, and happy —!’ 

‘“‘ The child, in a burst of sobbing, clasped her round the neck ; caressed her fair 
cheek with its hand ; and said, ‘Oh, Meg! oh, dear Meg !’ 

“ Toby’s blessing could have done no more. Who could do more! 

«¢¢ Why, father !’ cried Meg, after a pause. 

««¢ Here I am, and here I go, my dear,’ said Trotty. 

“ «Good gracious me!’ cried Meg. ‘ He’s crazy! He’s put the dear child’s 
bonnet on the kettle, and hung the lid behind the door !’ 

“«] did’nt go to do it, my love,’ said Trotty, hastily repairing this mistake. 
‘Meg, my dear ?’ 

“ Meg looked towards him, and saw that he had elaborately stationed himself 
behind the chair of their male visitor, where, with many mysterious gestures, he was 
holding up the sixpence he had earned. 

“« T see, my dear,’ said Trotty, ‘as I was coming in, half an ounce of tea lying 
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somewhere on the stairs; and I’m pretty sure there was a bit of bacon, too. As I 
don’t remember where it was exactly, I’ll go myself and try to find ’em.’ 

“ With this inscrutable artifice, Toby withdrew to purchase the viands he had 
spoken of, for ready money, at Mrs. Chickenstalker’s ; and presently came back, pre- 
tending that he had not been able to find them, at first, in the dark. 

“«¢ But here they are, at last,’ said Trotty, setting out the tea-things, ‘all correct ! 
I was pretty sure it was tea, and a rasher. So it is. Meg, my pet, if you'll just 
make the tea, while your unworthy father toasts the bacon, we shall be ready imme- 
diate. It’s a curious circumstance,’ said Trotty, proceeding in his cookery, with the 
assistance of the toasting-fork, ‘curious, but well known to my friends, that I never 
care myself for rashers, nor for tea. I like to see other people enjoy ’em,’ said 
Trotty, speaking very loud, to impress the fact upon his guest; ‘but to me, as 
food, they’re disagreeable.’ 

“ Yet Trotty sniffed the savour of the hissing bacon — ah ! — as if he liked it; 
and when he poured the boiling water in the teapot, looked lovingly down into the 
depths of that snug cauldron, and suffered the fragrant steam to curl about his nose, 
and wreathe his head and face in a thick cloud. However, for all this, he neither 
ate nor drank, except, at the very beginning, a mere morsel for form’s sake, which 
he appeared to eat with infinite relish, but declared was perfectly uninteresting 
to him. 

“No. Trotty’s occupation was, to see Will Fern and Lilian eat and drink ; and 
so was Meg’s. And never did spectators at a city dinner or court banquet find such 
delight in seeing others feast — although it were a monarch or a pope —as those 
two did in looking on that night.” 


A very different entertainment is described as given by Sir Joseph 
Bowley, Baronet and M.P., the “friend and father of the poor,” in 
honour of his lady’s birthday —a plum-pudding dinner to the tenantry, 
accompanied by one of those interludes, or farces, so in vogue with a 
certain party, who in imitation of the proverbial eccentricity of driving 
carts before horses, and lighting candles at the wrong end, forgetting 
that Leisure results from Labour, and Pastime from Leisure — pro- 
vide starving, naked, and houseless people with bats, balls, and 
stumps, instead of food, clothes, and lodging. 
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Accordingly, in lieu of lowering rents and raising wages, Sir Joseph 
and his son condescendingly played a game at skittles with the pea- 
santry ; “ and every body said that now, when a baronet and the son 
of a baronet played at skittles, the country was coming round again 
as fast as it could come.” There was however one dissentient. “ The 
Labourer” had been drunk as a toast, and the outcast labourer Will 
Fern, intruding on the festival, thus delivered his “ experiences” on 
the subject. 


««¢ Gentlefolks, I’ve lived many a year in this place. You may see the cottage 
from the sunk fence over yonder. I’ve seen the ladies draw it in their books a 
hundred times. It looks well in a picter, I’ve heerd say ; but there an’t weather in 
picters, and maybe ’tis fitter for that, than for a place to live in. Well! I lived 
there. How hard— how bitter hard, I lived there, I won’t say. Any day in the 
year, and every day, you can judge for your own selves !’ 

“ He spoke as he had spoken on the night when Trotty found him in the street. 
His voice was deeper and more husky, and had a trembling in it now and then; 
but he never raised it passionately, and seldom lifted it above the firm stern level of 
the homely facts he stated. 

«“<¢?Tis harder than you think for, gentlefolks, to grow up decent — commonly 
decent — in such a place. That I growed up a man, and not a brute, says some- 
thing for me —as I was then. As I am now, there’s nothing can be said for me or 
done for me. I’m past it.’ 

««¢ T am glad this man has entered,’ observed Sir Joseph, looking round serenely. 
‘Don’t disturb him. It appears to be ordained. He is an example —a living 
example. I hope and trust, and confidently expect, that it will not be lost upon 
my friends here.’ 

««« T dragged on,’ said Fern, after a moment’s silence, ‘somehow. Neither me 
nor any other man knows how; but so heavy, that I could’nt put a cheerful face 
upon it, or make believe that I was anything but what I was. Now, gentlemen — 
you gentlemen that sits at Sessions—- when you see a man with discontent writ on 
his face, you says to one another, “ He’s suspicious, I has my doubts,” says you, 
“about Will Fern. Watch that fellow!” I don’t say, gentlemen, it ain’t quite 
nat’ral, but I say ’tis so; and from that hour, whatever Will Fern” does, or let’s 
alone — all one — it goes against him.’ 

“ Alderman Cute stuck his thumbs in his waistcoat pockets, and leaning back in 
his chair, and smiling, winked at a neighbouring chandelier. As much as to say, 
‘Of course! I told you so. The common cry! . Lord bless you, we are up to all 
this sort of thing — myself and human nature.’ 

“* Now, gentlemen,’ said Will Fern, holding out his hands, and flushing for an 
instant in his haggard face; ‘see how your laws are made to trap and hunt us 
when we're brought to this. I tries to live elsewhere; and I’m a vagabond. To 
jail with him! I comes back here. I goes a nutting in your woods, and breaks 
—who don’t ?—a limber branch or two. To jail with him! One of your keepers 
sees me in the broad day, near my own patch of garden, with a gun. To jail with 
him! I has a nat’ral angry word with that man, when I’m free again. To jail 
with him! I cut’s a stick. To jail with him! I eats a rotten apple or a turnip. 
To jail with him! It’s twenty mile away; and coming back, I begs a trifle on the 
road. To jail with him! At last, the constable, the keeper—anybody—finds me 
anywhere, a doing anything. To jail with him, for he’s a vagrant, and a jail-bird 
known ; and jail’s the only home he’s got.’ 

«“*The Alderman nodded sagaciously, as who should say, ‘‘A very good home 
too !’ 

“* Do I say this to serve my cause!’ cried Fern. ‘ Who can give me back my 
liberty, who can give me back my good name, who can give me back my innocent 
niece? Not all the Lords and Ladies in wide England. But, gentlemen, gentle- 
men, dealing with other men like me, begin at the right end. Give us, in mercy, 
better homes when we’re a lying in our cradles; give us better food when we're 
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a working for our lives; give us kinder laws to bring us back when we're a going 
wrong ; and don’t set Jail, Jail, Jail, afore us everywhere we turn. There an’t a 
condescension you can show the Labourer then that he won’t take, as ready and as 
grateful as a man can be; for he has a patient, peaceful, willing heart. But you 
must put his rightful spirit in him first ;. for whether he’s a wreck and ruin such 
as me, or is like one of them that stand here now, his spirit is divided from you at 
this time. Bring it back, gentlefolks, bring it back! Bring it back afore the day 
comes when even his Bible changes in his altered mind, and the words seem to him 
to read, as they have sometimes read in my own eyes—in Jail: ‘ Whither thou 
goest I can Not go; where thou lodgest, I do Not lodge; thy people are Not my 
people ; Nor thy God my God!’” 


We have pointed out what seems to us the flaw or defect in the 
‘Chimes ;” and have now only to hang them with our warmest good 
wishes. May they be widely and wisely heard, inculcating their 
wholesome lessons of charity and forbearance—reminding wealth of 
the claims of Want,—the feasting of the fasting, and inducing them 


to spare something for an aching void from their comfortable re- 
pletion. 
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THE BENCHER’S LAMENT. 


BY BRUTUS GRUMPS, ESQ. 


Tempora mutantur, nos non mutamur in ill}is. 


CHAPTER I. 


Mr. Toorast HARDUPPE was a very intimate friend of mine; in- 
deed, we were so intimate, that whenever he was in any little pecuniary 
difficulty, which I am sorry to say occurred very frequently, he 
always called upon me to help him out of it. I advanced him several 
sums of money, for which he gave me good security — indeed he called 
it “the best possible security,” namely, his note of hand bearing 
interest at five per cent. payable on demand. I was not so green as 
to demand it, because I knew that I could not get above three and a 
half per cent. for my money elsewhere ; let me alone — I’m not to be 
done easily. 

My legal friend was rude enough to hint to me, that I should never 
see one penny again, either of principal or interest. I do dislike 
lawyers; they are such matter-of-fact people, and tell you the most 
unpleasant things, with such unmoved and unblushing faces. I have 
no doubt they do it for the best, as a matter of conscience or duty, 
but I, Mr. Brutus Grumps, do think it d—d disagreeable; for what could 
my legal adviser, Pumpkinson, know of my friend’s affairs that I 
did not know, who was so very intimate with him? Nothing. He 
intimated a great many things, indeed, and insinuated that he had 
heard a great deal from Dashboard, the West End carriage-builder, 
Spavin, who deals in horses, Sewemup, the tailor, and many other 
respectable tradesmen who consulted him clientically. Pumpkinson, 
I maintain, had no business to listen to their tittle-tattle, and no 
business to mention it to me, to try to injure my friend Toofast 
Harduppe in my estimation. I told him as much, and told it him in 
a properly peremptory manner. He looked annoyed, as I meant him 
to be. He said nothing in his own defence, but shrugged his legal 
shoulders, and whispered something about having done his duty to a 
valuable client. I thought I heard a diminuendo at the end which 
sounded something very like “and a pig-headed fool.” 

I took no notice of it; for the remark was evidently not meant for 
my ear, or he would have made it louder. I merely bowed myself 
out of his private office, and went to call on my friend Harduppe, 
who gave me some capital broiled kidneys with Curacoa and Cham- 
pagne for my lunch; which liquids I relished the more, because I 
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knew they were paid. for. I had given him a cheque to cover the 
amount of his wine-bill the day before, and had his note of hand for 
the amount in my pocket-book, at the very moment I was quaffing his 
Champagne. 

We did not sit very long over our wine, for Toofast Harduppe’s 
carriage was at the door —a splendid phaeton drawn by a beautiful 
pair of greys. I had lent him 500/. to pay for the turn-out, and 
knew that they were really worth the money; for Dashboard and 
Spavin had pledged their honour to their excellence before I would 
allow my friend to discharge their accounts. Better judges — I mean 
of carriages and horses — than those two first-rate tradesmen are not 
to be found in London. 

We took a delightful drive to Chelsea, where my friend had a very 
pretty little rustic villa which he had furnished very handsomely, 
and, as I thought when I paid for the things, rather reasonably. He 
did not live in it himself, for he preferred his chambers, but had lent 
it to a young French lady, who used to join the corps de ballet at the 
Italian Opera House, before she sprained her ankle or met with some 
other unlucky accident which compelled her to retire from the boards. 
It was very kind of Harduppe, as she and her aunt had really not very 
comfortable lodgings in Whitcombe Street, and everybody knows that 
pure air is essential to an invalid. 

As we drove along Sloane Street, my friend suddenly pulled up, 
so suddenly, indeed, that the greys were thrown upon their haunches 
like cats upon a hearth-rug, when they are looking out for their milk. 
I could not think what was the matter; but on looking up I saw a 
very genteelly dressed young man with a pair of spurs and a riding 
whip, but without any horse that I could see, come up to the side of 
the phaeton, and shake my friend Harduppe very warmly by the hand, 
which I was rather surprised at his returning with equal warmth, as I 
had heard him say, “ Curse the fellow, I was in hopes he would not 
have seen me,” just as he got within a foot of the carriage steps. 

We chatted about the weather—I was introduced in form to 
Mr. Q. Mace, the best billiard-player of the day, next to Brighton 
Jonathan; and as the greys were rather fidgetty, I wished him away 
that we might indulge them in their evident inclination to move on. 
Mr. Mace, however, was not in the cue for moving, he had his right 
foot on the step and kept it there, talking about all sorts of nonsense, 
until he fairly got his left foot into the carriage, and then he whis- 
pered something to Hardupp which made him say, “he was cursed 
sorry, but could’nt do it for he hadn’t a dump.” 

I observed Mr. Q. Mace look at me, and then wink at my friend, 
who, after a moment’s thought, and very deep thought as it seemed 
to me by the contraction of his handsome eyebrows, turned round 
and said, “‘ Can you pencil a cheque for fifty? I am ashamed to 
trouble you, but my friend Mace —” “ No trouble in the world,” said 
I, taking out my cheque-book —for I always carry it with me— 
and filling it up on the crown of my hat which I used as a writing- 
desk. I thought I heard Mr. Q. Mace whisper, “ Very soft, indeed,” 
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but of course he was alluding to the leathern apron of the carriage 
which was made of beautiful Spanish. 

Well, Mr. Q. Mace took my cheque with a low bow and pocketed 
it, as if he had been used to pocketing. We wished him a good morn- 
ing and drove on, and as we did so, Mr. Toofast Harduppe thanked 
me very earnestly for having enabled him to get rid of the importu- 
nities of a person who, he was afraid, though really a first-rate per- 
former with the balls, did not play upon the square. Now as billiard 
tables are always oblong, I was not surprised at his not playing on 
the square, and so I told my friend, who laughed immoderately, and 
told me that it was the best thing I had said for a long time. I 
thought so too, and we were very merry until we reached the rustic 
villa. | 

The servant got down to ring the bell. It was not answered for 
some five or six pulls; and I could not help fancying that, as I stood 
up in the phaeton to look over into the pretty little garden, I saw a 
military-looking man with large moustaches hurry across to a little 
door which opens into a back lane. I dare say he had only been to 
inquire after Mademoiselle Ankle; but why did he not make his exit 
by the front door ? 

When we were admitted, Mademoiselle’s aunt told us that Julie 
was a little indisposed, but would be down immediately. We waited 
for some ten minutes ; and the aunt, seeing that my friend was getting 
nervous, left the room to see after her fair niece. She returned in a 
few minutes, and, with her handkerchief to her eyes —for she was 
crying — begged Mr. Harduppe to follow her to’Julie’s boudoir. He 
did so of course; and I was left alone, and as the doors were left open, 
I could not help hearing first a loud sobbing, then an hysterical 
laugh, and finally, a violent pit-a-patting on the carpet accompanied 
by a series of little screams and screeches. 

I was about to rush up stairs to learn the cause of these fearful 
sounds, when my friend Harduppe sprung down stairs four steps at a 
time, and grasping my hand painfully hard, said :— “ My dear Brutus 
— my very dear Grumps —I must impose upon your friendship for 
one more cheque. Would you believe it? that villanous lodging- 
keeper in Whitcombe Street has issued a writ against Julie for 2500. 
She is ignorant of our laws; and although I have done all I can to 
pacify her and explain the law of debtor and creditor to her in French 
and English, she cannot be persuaded that she shall not be shut up 
in a conciergerie for life, unless she can pay the hard-hearted cre- 
ditor.” 

“ Brute!” said I, indignantly, as I sat down to write out a cheque 
for the amount with Julie’s crowquill, which was within my reach. 

“ He is a brute,” said Harduppe, taking the cheque. “ But for you, 
my very dear Grumps, the poor girl would have been immolated on 
the altar of hard-heartedness. Your kindness is too much. I shall never 
be able to repay you. Mark my words; I shall never be able to re- 

ay you.” 

I felt that glow about the region of my heart which the conscious- 
ness of having done a good action invariably produces, and I was in- 
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deed a happy man when I heard Mademoiselle Julie exchange her 
hysterical giggle for a natural laugh, in which I distinctly heard Mr. 
Toofast Harduppe and the aunt of the young lady join. We had a 
little scene when the ladies appeared, for Miss Julie threw herself on 
my neck and kissed me. I felt rather awkward at first; but when I 
remembered that it was the custom of her country, I rather liked it. 
We had a little Maraschino, which I knew to be good, having paid 
Johnson and Justerini a guinea a bottle for it; and then we left the 
little villa on our return for town, where my friend had invited me to 
dine at Long’s. Mr. Markwell gave us a most excellent little dinner for 
four, and his wines are first-rate. We did not sit long over the wine; 
but, as shorts are not permitted at Long’s, we retired to Harduppe’s 
chambers to have a rubber, though not before I had lent my friend a 
cheque to cover our expenses then incurred, and a small bill that had 
been standing for some months. 

I lost a mere trifle at whist, and passed an agreeable evening. There 
was no disputing the excellency of the Regent’s punch (which we 
drank with Hudson’s cigars, at four guineas per pound), for Frazer 
told me, when I called to pay him twelve shillings a pint for it, that he 
always presided over the amalgamation of it himself. 

Poor Toofast Harduppe was not so lucky as I had been. He never 
won a rubber all the evening; and I was obliged to fill up another 
cheque for forty pounds to pay his score. It was a debt of honour, 
and he did not like to put off the payment of it until his rents became 
due. I must say his tenants do not pay very punctually ; at least, not 
during the twelvemonth jin which I have had the honour of his ac- 
quaintance; for I do not believe—for so he tells me—that during the 
whole of that period he has received one farthing from his estates. 
In what county he said they were I really forget. 

I am very particular in money matters, and before going to bed I 
make up my accounts. I found I had not made a very bad day of it 
that day; as, upon looking over my books, I found that Lhad advanced 
Mr. Toofast Harduppe 420/., which, at five per cent., gave me an ad- 
dition to my income of 21/. per annum ; whereas, had I invested it in 
the three per cents., I should only have got 12/. odd for it. How 
calmly did I sleep that night ! 


CHAPTER II. 


I piv not see my friend Toofast Harduppe all the next day, although 
I called at his chambers several times. His servant told me that he. 
had gone out with two men — for he could not call them gentlemen, 
they looked more like horse-dealers or prize-fighters than any thing 
else — soon after he was up that morning. Whither they went he 
could not tell. 

While I was out Pumpkinson called twice. I was glad I was not 
at home, for I felt a conviction that he had merely called to say some- 
thing unpleasant. 

I had a quiet mackerel in my own room, and lamb chop with aspara- 


gus to follow. The fish was not fresh, and the lamb had seen but 
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little of the green pastures ; it was not fat but flabby. The asparagus 
was all handle, the points being non est inventuses. My sherry was 
a little corked or caulked, I don’t know which is right ; but Iam sure 
I have seen it spelt in the last way, particularly when applied to ships’ 
sides and bottoms. 

Altogether I did not relish my dinner, and I felt sure something 
unpleasant was going to happen. I hada présentiment, as the French 
call it, and it was soon realised in the shape of a note, which ran 
thus : — 


“ Queen’s Bench, Wednesday. 
“ Dear Brutus Grumps, 

“‘ Here Lam. Inquire for 11 in 10, and come and dine with me to- 
morrow at five, as you are locked in at nine if you don’t turn out be- 
fore. Spavin has done it all! I mean to take the benefit of the act ; 
but, of course, you won’t prove, and I'll pay you afterwards. 

“ Yours very truly, 
“'Toorast HARDUPPE.” 


“Very hard of Spavin, I must say,” said I to myself. “And I 
can’t quite understand it, as I gave him a cheque for his account 
only yesterday. Prove — of course I shall not prove—and I know 
Harduppe will pay me honourably.” 

Well; though I smoked some cigars extra that night, I could not 
sleep soundly. I thought of my friend in his cell, with all the horrors 
of a prison about him — chains, fetters, over-grown keys, and apo- 
plectic padlocks. Grim-visaged keepers, and cruel unfeeling turn- 
keys haunted me; and had it not been for the lobster salad which I 
ate just before I went to bed, I should have had nothing to con- 
sole me. 

I was very feverish the next day, and felt quite ill, when Pumpkin- 
son, my legal friend, came to my bedside and told me, with a sort of 
heigho ! triumphe air, that I was regularly in for it. He enumerated 
the amount of poor Harduppe’s debts, and gave me all the interesting 
particulars of his case. He mentioned many sums as unpaid, which 
I knew were discharged, for I had paid them myself. He told me 
my acceptances, payable on demand, were not worth a dump, and 
that what I had advanced for Miss Julie, Mr. Spavin, and others, 
was a mere draw; that I had been duped by a set of swindlers, of 
whom my friend —(he laid a horribly malicious emphasis on the 
word) — was inconceivably the most magnificent. I smiled to myself to 
think what a surprise it would have been to him had I shown him my 
poor friend’s letter, containing his promise to pay me all after he had 
got through his little difficulties. I did not show it him, ee, for 
I felt indignant at his mistrustfulness. 

At four o’clock I took my seat in an Elephant and Castle omnibus, 
and whispered to the cad as I got in at the Silver Cross, Charing 
Cross, to put me down at the nearest point leading to the Queen’s 
Bench. He did so, and I got out at a sort of pillar, and went along 
a road which was lined on the left-hand side by out-door shops, filled 
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with old furniture, pianofortes, child’s carriages, and a variety of 

second-hand articles. I could not mistake the prison in which my 

friend was confined, for the high walls and gloomy ensemble indicated 

it but too plainly. 

I arrived at a sort of lobby, and as I entered it, two very sharp- 
looking individuals eyed me from head to foot, and one of them, by ac- 
cident of course, ran his hand over my cloak, which I had put on, 
warm as the weather was, as a sort of disguise. On inquiring for 
Mr. Harduppe, 11 in 10, a very polite man offered to show me his 
rooms. 

I followed him, and paid him the shilling which he informed me 

was the usual fee. I knocked at the door and was admitted. I en- 
tered, I must say, with a got-up expression of sympathy for my 
friend’s sufferings in my countenance, but it vanished when I saw him 
playing at cribbage on a sort of camp bestead, with Mr. Q. Mace and 
Mr. Spavin, the man “ who had done it all.” 
_ Harduppe shook me kindly by the hand, and re-introduced me to 
Mr. Q. Mace as “ an insider” like himself; and to Mr. Spavin, as “a 
most respectable horse-dealer, who had been kind enough to come 
over to see him.” As this latter introduction was given with a pecu- 
liar wink, I knew it was meant per contra, so I received Mr. Spavin 
very coldly. 

© Mace, call Dolly,” said Harduppe. 

He did so, and a dirty fat Irish charwoman made her appearance. 

“Dinner, Dolly,” said my friend. 

“* By the powers thin, why not call me Doll, Capthin, as ye was used 
to do whin ye was in before?” said the lady. 

I looked an interrogative “ before ?” 

“You mean, Doll, when I used to call to see Mr. O’Reilly,”aid 
my friend, and I saw him wink, and Dolly play second to it. 

** In course, your honour. I manes that, and nothing but that — 
but yill be for your dhinner ?” 

Dolly ran away, and a few minutes the table-cloth, which was not 
very clean, had its surface covered with a quarter of lamb and vege- 
tables, to which we all of us did justice. 

“You'd like some Champagne?” inquired Harduppe, looking at me. 

I said yes; for I like Champagne. 

“Then you must wait till you are out again; for you would hardly 
believe that the blackguards only allow us one pint of wine or two 
pints of porter each in the day.” 

“Shame! shame!” said Spavin and Mace. 

“ Yes, gentlemen, it is very different now to what it was when I 
was in F 

Spavin coughed and Mace laughed. 

“ When I was in the habit of calling on my unfortunate friends 
here before the marshalseas were admitted, and those low people; a 
poor fellow could get drunk like a gentleman then—now, its so badly 
regulated that, curse me, if I stay in longer than I can help it,” said 
Harduppe. 


“T will take care,” said I, “that you shall not want for wine and 
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every thing comfortable. I will send you in a hamper to-morrow 
morning.” 

“Hear! hear! hear!” said Spavin. 

“‘ Spavin, my dear fellow!” (dear fellow to the man who had impri- 
soned him—lI could not make it out.) “ Spavin, you are, luckily for 
you, an outsider. You do not know that we cannot receive that wine 
which my friend so liberally offers us; but come, as dinner is over let 
us light up. We have as much tobacco as we please, and unlimited 
order on the fountain pump: so light up and let’s be jolly upon aqua 
pura, which is Latin for Adam’s ale. 

I had had but one glass of porter, for we had but a quart among 
four of us; and I found the cigar did not relish, but made me feel 
rather qualmish. I suppose I turned a little pale, for my friend asked 
me what was the matter. 

“ T am not used,” said I, “to smoke a cigar without a little spirits 
and water.” 

“Then you must put your pipe out; for you cannot get any thing 
here,” said Mace. 

“T thought I had heard of such things as tape-shops,” said I, 
“where you could get a little taste of something strong.” 

“ Ah, my dear Brutus Grumps, that was in the good old days; but 
now — curse the government 
‘Hear! hear !! hear!!!” 

“ And all the prison disciplinarians — you cannot enjoy life at all,” 
said Toofast Harduppe. 

“ There is only one way,” suggested Mr. Q. Mace. 

“ Ah! but there’s a risk attending it,” said Harduppe. 

* Not with a respectable looking man ” said Mace. 

** Who wears a cloak,” said Spavin. 

“ What is it?” I inquired. 

All were silent for a moment, and looked first at the arched ceiling 
of the cell, and then at their shoes. 

“ What is it ?” said I, “ only tell me, and I'll do it.” 

“ A regular trump that,” said Spavin. 

‘¢ And no mistake,” added Mr. Q. Mace. 

I looked at Harduppe for a solution of the difficulty. 

“ By an outsider’s bringing it in, and risking three months im- 
prisonment.” 

I was staggered at this, and looked so. 

“ There is not much danger,” said Spavin, “if you get a ’pothe- 
cary’s vial, and have it labelled stumacky tinkter.” 

“ Or eye-water,” said Mace. “ A pint would do at one journey, 
and any sharp man could go two or three times.” 

“ Tl try it,” said I; for I really felt for the poor prisoners who had 
been used to smoke — but not a dry cigar. I will do it.” 

I was cloaked with as much zeal as if any valet were dressing me. 
I walked calmly out, bowing politely to the keepers of the gate. I 
rushed to a neighbouring doctor’s shop, got a bottle, large and flat, 
labelled “ Lotion for the Eyes,” and then ran to a neighbouring pub- 
lic-house, and had it filled with the best brandy —not British. I put 
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it carefully in my inside coat-pocket, and walking to the door again 
crossed the first lobby into the inner one, merely observing, that I had 
left my gloves behind me. 

“ Excuse me, sir,” said one of the sharp-looking men, “ but you 
have got a little dirt on your cloak; allow me to rub it off.” 

I felt as if I should have fainted. 

“ Why, bless me, Thomas, if the gent. has not got something heavy 
here. Put your hand in, and pull it out.” 

Thomas dived as quick as thought under my cloak. Out came the 
fatal fluid. A fly settling on my nose would have knocked me down. 

“‘ Lotion for the eyes — hem! let us taste it,” said Thomas. 

“ It is poison,” said I, “ prussic acid and arsenic.” 

“ Tl risk it,” said the keeper. “ Very fair Cognac indeed. ‘Try 
it, Abraham.” 

“ Capital!” said Abraham, “ but we must cork up the rest for the 
governor.” 

“ This way,” said Thomas, and I was hurried through the gate to 
the governor’s house. 

I pleaded guilty to the charge of conveying spirits into prison — 
for what could I do otherwise. I threw myself on the mercy of the 
court. It had no mercy on me, and here I am for three long months, 
Mr. Editor, and all for trying to relieve a friend suffering from want 
of spirits. 

Pumpkinson says I am a fool, and I begin to think so ; for Mr. Too- 
fast Harduppe has confessed that he saw I was a very soft one, and 
has regularly sold me. Im in debt, and my income is greatly 
diminished ; but I shall feel much relieved if, as a warning to our 
species, you will give insertion to this a BENCHER’S LAMENT. 

Brutus Grumps, 
12 in 14. 


P. S.—Mr. Q. Mace and Spavin were alladraw. What an ass I 
have been! 
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DOMESTIC MESMERISM. 


** Gape, sinner, and swallow.”’ 
Meg Merrilies. 


It is now just a year since we reviewed Miss Martineau’s “ Life in 
the Sick Room,” and left the authoress set in for a house-ridden 
invalid, alternating between her bed and the sofa; unable to walk out 
of doors, but enjoying through her window and a telescope the pro- 
spect of green downs and heath, an old priory, a limekiln, a colliery 
railway, an ancient church, a windmill, a farm, with hay and corn 
stacks, a market garden, gossipping farmers, spertsmen, boys flying 
kites, washerwomen, a dairymaid feeding pigs, the lighthouses, har- 
bour, and shipping of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and a large assortment of 
objects, pastoral, marine, and picturesque. There we left the “ sick 
prisoner,” as we supposed, quite aware of a condition beyond remedy, 
and cheerfully made up for her fate by the help of philosophy, lauda- 
num, and Christian resignation. 

There never was a greater mistake. Instead of the presumed calm 
submission in a hopeless case, the invalid was intently watching the 
progress of a new curative legerdemain, sympathising with its repu- 
diated professors, and secretly intending to try whether her own 
chronic complaint could not be conjured away with a “ Hey, presto! 
pass and repass!” like a pea from under the thimble. The experi- 
ment it seems has been made, and lo! like one of the patients of the 
old quacksalvers, forth comes Miss Martineau on the public stage, 
proclaiming to the gaping crowd how her long-standing, inveterate 
complaint, that baffled all the doctors, has been charmed away like a 
wart, and that, from being a helpless cripple, she has thrown away 
her crutches, literal or metaphorical, and can walk a mile as well as 
any Milesian. And this miraculous cure, not due te Holloway, Parr, 
Morison, or any of the rest of the faculty, nor to any marvellous oint- 
ment, infallible pills, or new discovery in medicine, but solely to 
certain magical gesticulations, as safe, pleasant, and easy as playing at 
cat’s cradle—in short, by Mesmerism ! 

Now we are, as we have said before, the greatest Invalid in Eng- 
land; with a complication of complaints requiring quite a staff of 
physicians, each to watch and treat the particular disease which he 
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has made his peculiar study: as, one for the heart, another for the 
lungs, a third for the stomach, a fourth for the liver, and so on. 
Above all, we are incapable of pedestrian lovomotion; lamer than 
Crutched Friars, and, between gout in our ankles and rheumatism in 
our knees, could as easily walk on our head, like Quilp’s boy, as on 
our legs. It would delight us, therefore, to believe that by no painful 
operation, but only a little posture-making behind our back or to our 
face, we could be restored to the use of our precious limbs, to walk 
like a Leaguer, and run again like a renewed bill. But alas! an 
anxious examination of Miss Martineau’s statements has satisfied us 
that there is no chance of such a desirable consummation ; that, to 
use a common phrase, “ the news is too good to be true.” We have 
carefully waded through the Newcastle letters, occupying some two 
dozen mortal columns of the “ Athenzum,” and with something of 
the mystified feeling of having been reading by turns and snatches in 
Moore’s Almanack, Zadkiel’s Astrology, a dream book, and a treatise 
on metaphysics, have come to the sorrowful conclusion that we have 
as much chance of a cure by Mesmerism, as of walking a thousand 
miles in a thousand hours through merely reading the constant adver- 
tisements of the Patent Pedometer. A conviction not at all removed by 
an actual encounter with a professor, who, after experimenting on the 
palms of our hands without exciting any peculiar sensation, except 
that quivering of the diaphragm which results from suppressed 
laughter, gravely informed us—slipping through a pleasant loophole 
of retreat from all difficulties—that “ we were not in a fit state.” 

The precise nature of Miss Martineau’s complaint is not stated ; 
nor is it material to be known except to the professional man: the 
great fact, that after five years’ confinement to the house she can walk 
as many miles without fatigue, thanks to the mysterious Ism, “ that 
sadly wants a new name,” is a sufficient subject for wonder, curiosity, 
and common sense to discuss. A result obtained, it appears, after two 
months passed under the hands of three several persons —a perform- 
ance that must be reckoned rather slow for a miracle, seeing that if 
we read certain passages aright, a mesmeriser “ with a white hat 
and an illuminated profile, like a saint or an angel,” is gifted with 
powers little, if at all, inferior to those of the old Apostles. The 
delay, moreover, throws a doubt on the source of the relief, for there 
are many diseases to which such an interval would allow of a natural 
remission. 

In the curative process, the two most remarkable phenomena were 
— Ast, That the patient, with a weazel-like vigilance, did not go as 
usual into the magnetic sleep or trance: and, 2dly, That every 
glorified object before her was invested with a peculiar light, so that 
a bust of Isis burnt with a phosphoric splendour, and a black, dirty, 
Newcastle steam-tug shone with heavenly radiance. Appearances, 
for which we at once take the lady’s word, but must decline her in- 
ference, that they had any influence in setting her on her legs again. 
The nerves, and the optic ones especially, were, no doubt, in a highly 
excited state: but that a five year old lameness derived any relax- 
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ation from that effulgence we will believe, when the broken heart of 
a soldier’s widow is bound up by a general illumination. Indeed, we 
remember once to have been personally visited with such lights, that 
we saw two candles instead of one—but we decidedly walked the 
worse for it. 

On the subject of other visionary appearances Miss Martineau is 
less explicit, or rather tantalizingly obscure; for after hinting that 
she has seen wonders above wonders, instead of favouring us with 
her Revelations or Mysteries, like Ainsworth or Eugene Sue, she 
plumply says that she means to keep them to herself. 

“ Between this condition and the mesmeric sleep there is a state, transient and 
rare, of which I have had experience, but of which I intend to give noaccount. A 
somnambule calls it a glimmering of the lights of sommambulism and clairvoyance. 
To me there appears nothing like glimmering in it. The ideas that I have snatched 
from it, and now retain, are, of all ideas which ever visited me, the most lucid and 
impressive. It may be well that they are incommunicable— partly from their 
nature and relations, and partly from their unfitness for translation into mere words. 
I will only say that the condition is one of no “nervous excitement,” as far as 
experience and outward indications can be taken as a test. Such a state of repose, 
of calm translucent intellectuality, I had never conceived of; and no reaction fol- 
lowed, no excitement but that which is natural to every one who finds bimself in 
possession of a great new idea.” 


So that whether she obtained a glimpse of the New Jerusalem, or a 
peep into the World of Spirits, or saw the Old Gentleman himself, is 
left to wide conjecture. Our own guess, in the absence of all di- 
rection is, that she enjoyed a mesmeric translation into another planet, 
and derived her great idea from the Man in the Moon. 

This, however, is not the only suppression. For instance, it is said 
that one of the strongest powers of the girl J., the somnambulist, 
was the discernment of disease, its condition and remedies; that she 
cleared up her own case first, prescribing for herself very fluently, 
and then medically advised Miss Martineau, and that the treatment 
in both cases succeeded. Surely, in common charity to the afflicted, 
these infallible remedies ought to have been published; their nature 
ought to have been indicated, if only to enable one to judge of super- 
natural prescribing compared with professional practice ; but so pro- 
found a silence is preserved on these points as to lead to the inevitable 
conclusion, that the mesmeric remedies, like the quack medicines, are 
to be secured by patent, and to be sold at so much a family bottle, 
stamp included. One recipe only transpires, of so commonplace and 
popular a character, and so little requiring inspiration for its inven- 
tion, —so ludicrously familiar to wide-awake advisers, that our sides 
shake to record how Miss Martineau, restless and sleepless for want 
of her abandoned opiates, was ordered ale at dinner and brandy and 
water for a nightcap. Oh, J.! J.! well does thy initial stand also 
for Joker! 

In addition to these suppressions, one unaccountable omission has 
certainly staggered us, as much as if we had considered it through 
a couple of bottles of wine. In common with ourselves, our clever 
friend T. L., and many other persons —who all hear the music of the 
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spheres, dumb bells, and other mute melodies, as distinctly as the 
rest of the world, but of gross mundane sounds and noises are un- 
conscious as the adder— Miss Martineau is very deaf indeed. Here 
then was an obvious subject for experiment, and having been so 
easily cured of one infirmity, it seems only natural that it should 
have occurred to the patient to apply instanter to the same agency 
for relief from another disability—-that she should have requested 
her mesmeriser to quicken her hearing as well as her pace. But on 
the contrary, her ears seem quite to have slipped out of her head ; 
and at an advanced stage of the proceedings we find her awaiting 
J.’s revelations, “with an American friend repeating to her on 
the instant, on account of her deafness, every word as it fell.” And 
to make the omission more glaring, it is in the midst of specu- 
lations on the mesmeric sharpening of another sense, till it can see 
through deal-boards, mill-stones, and “ barricadoes as lustrous as 
ebony,” that she neglects to ascertain whether her hearing might not 
be so improved as to perceive sounds through no denser medium than 
the common air! Such an interesting experiment in her own person 
ought surely to have preceded the trials whether “J.” could see, and 
draw ships and churches, with her eyes shut; and the still more 
remote enquiry whether, at the day of judgment, we are to rise with 
or without our bodies, including the auricular organs. If dull people 
can be cured of stone-deafness by a few magnetic passes, so pleasant 
a fact ought not to be concealed; whatever the consequence to the 
proprietors of registered Voice Conductors and Cornets. 

Along with this experiment, we should have been glad of more cir- 
cumstantial references to many successful ones merely assumed and 
asserted. ‘There is, indeed, nothing thoughout the Letters more sin- 
gular than the complacency with which we are expected to take dis- 
puted matters for granted; as if all her readers were in magnetic 
rapport with the authoress, thinking as she thinks, seeing as she sees, 
and believing as she believes. ‘Thus the theory, that the mind of the 
somnambulist mirrors that of the mesmeriser, is declared to be pretty 
clearly proved, “when an ignorant child, ignorant especially of the 
Bible, discourses of the Scriptures and divinity with a clergyman, and 
of the nebule with an astronomer ;” and when perfectly satisfactory 
to the writer, but which sticks in our throat like its namesake, the 
English for gottre. We should be delighted to know the whereabouts 
of that Wonderful Child, and its caravan. And here are more 
whens— 

What becomes of really divine inspiration when the commonest people find they 
can elicit marvels of provision and insight ? What becomes of the veneration for re- 
ligious contemplation when ecstacies are found to be at the command of very ‘un- 
hallowed — wholly unauthorized hands? What becomes of the respect in which the 
medical profession ought to be held, when the friends of the sick and suffering, with 
their feelings all alive, see the doctor’s skill and science overborne and set aside by 
means at the command of an ignorant neighbour, — means which are all ease and 
pleasantness? How can the profession hold its dominion over minds, however 


backed by law and the opinion of the educated, when the vulgar see and know that 
limbs are removed without pain, in opposition to the will of doctors, and in spite of 
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their denial of the facts ? What avails the decision of a whole College of Surgeons 
that such a thing could not be, when a whole town full of people know that it was? 
What becomes of the transmission of fluid when the mesmerist acts, without con- 
cert, on a patient a hundred miles off? 


To all of which Echo answers “ When ?”—whilst another memor- 
able one adds “ Where ?” In fact, had the letters been delivered as 
speeches, the orator would continually have been interrupted with 
such cries, and for “name! name!” 

In the same style we are told that we need not quarrel about the 
name to be given to a power “that can make the deaf and dumb hear 
and speak ; disperse dropsies, banish fevers, asthma, and paralysis, ab- 
sorb tumours, and cause the severance of nerve, bone, and muscle to 
be unfelt. Certainly not,—nor about the name to be bestowed on 
certain newly invented magnetic rings that have appeared simul- 
taneously with the Newcastle letters, and are said to cure a great 
variety of diseases. We only object—as we should in passing a 
tradesman’s accounts—to take mere items for facts that are unsup- 
ported by vouchers. But it is obvious throughout that Miss Mar- 
tineau forgets she is not addressing magnetisers ; instead of consider- 
ing herself as telling a ghost story to people who did not believe in 
apparitions, and consequently fortifying her narrative with all possible 
evidence corroborative and circumstantial. This is evident from the 
trusting simplicity with which she relates all the freaks and fancies 
of the somnambulist J. in spite of their glaring absurdities and incon- 
sistencies. For instance, her vocabulary is complained of, with its 
odd and vulgar phrases, so inferior to the high tone of her ideas, and 
the subjects of her discourse: whereas, like the child that talked of 
nebulz, and was up to astronomical technicals, she ought to have used 
as refined language as her mesmeriser, the well-educated widow of a 
clergyman. So when a glass of proper magnetic water was willed to 
be porter on her palate, she called it obliquely “a nasty sort of beer,” 
when, reflecting the knowledge of her mesmeriser, she should have re- 
cognized it by name as well as by taste: and again, in the fellow ex- 
periment, when the water was willed to be sherry, she described it as 
“wine, white wine ;” and moreover, on drinking half a tumbler be- 
came so tipsy, that she was afraid to rise from the chair or walk, or 
go down stairs, “for fear of falling and spoiling her face.” The thing 
however was not original. Miss Martineau insinuates that mesmer- 
ism is much older than Mesmer ; and in reality the reader will re- 
member a sham Abram feast of the same kind in the Arabian Nights, 
where the Barmecide willed ideal mutton, barley broth, and a fat 
goose with sweet sauce,— and how Shacabac, to humour his enter- 
tainer, got drunk on imaginary wine. 

The whole interlude, indeed, in which J. figures, if not very satis- 
factory to the sceptical, israther amusing. She is evidently an acute, 
brisk girl of nineteen, with a turn for fun,—“ very fond of imitating 
the bagpipes” in her merry moods—and ready to go the whole Mag- 
netic Animal, even to the “ mesmerising herself,”—-an operation as 
difficult, one would imagine, as self-tickling. She exhibits in fact a 
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will of her.own, and an independence, quite at variance with the usual 
subjection to a superior influence. She wakes at her own pleasure 
from her trances—is not so abstracted in them as to forget her house- 
hold errands, that she has to go to the shop over the way —and without 
any mesmeric introduction gets into rapport with the music next 
door, which sets her mocking all the instruments of an orchestra, 
dancing, and describing the company in a ball-room. Another day, 
when one of the phrenological organs was affected, she was thrown 
into a paroxysm of order, and was “ almost in a frenzy of trouble be- 
cause she could not make two pocket-handkerchiefs lie flat and 
measure the same size—all very good fun, and better than stitching 
or darning. But she preferred higher game. “I like to look up and 
see spiritual things. I can see diseases, and I like to see visions!” 
And accordingly she did see a vision, —by what must be called Clair- 
voyance’s long range—of a shipwreck, with all its details, between 
Gottenburg and Elsinore. 

This “ inexplicable anecdote” Miss Martineau gives with the usual 
amiable reliance on the reader’s implicit credence, declaring that she 
cannot discover any chink by which deception could creep in ; whereas 
there is a gaping gap as practicable as any breach ever made by 
battery. To give any weight whatever to such a tale, two conditions 
are absolutely essential : that the intelligence should not have been 
received in the town; and that if it had, the girl should have had no 
opportunity of hearing the news. And was this the case? By no 
means. On the contrary, J. had been out on an errand, and imme- 
diately on her return she was mesmerised, and related her vision ; 
the news arriving by natural means, so simultaneously with the reve- 
lation, that she presently observed, “my aunt is below telling them 
all about it, and I shall hear all about it when I go down.” To be 
expected to look on a maid of Newcastle as a she-Ezekiel, on such 
terms, really confirms us in an opinion we have gradually been form- 
ing, that Miss Martineau never in her life looked at a human gullet 
by the help of a table-spoon. 

In justice, however, it must be said, that the latter writer gives 
credit as freely as she requires it; witness the vision just referred to, 
which it is confidently said was impossible to be known by ordinary 
means, coupled with an equally rash assertion that the girl had not 
seen her aunt, “the only person (in all Newcastle!) from whom 
tidings of the shipwreck could be obtained.” The truth is, with a 
too easy faith, Miss Martineau greatly underrates the mischievous 
propensities and wicked capabilities of human nature. She says, 


“‘ T am certain that it is not in human nature to keep up for seven weeks, without 
slip or trip, a series of deceptions so multifarious ; and I should say so of a perfect 
stranger, as confidently as I say it of this girl, whom I know to be incapable of 
deception, as much from the character of her intellect as of her morale. 


It is certain, nevertheless, that Mary Tofts, the Rabbit-breeder, 
Ann Moore, the Fasting Woman of Tutbury, Scratching Fanny, and 
other impostors, young and old, exhibited extraordinary patience and 
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painful perseverance in their deceptions, combined with an art and 
cunning that deluded doctors medical, spiritual, and lexicographical, 
with many people of quality of both sexes. These, it is true, were 
all superstitious or credulous persons, who believed all they could get 
to believe ; and what else are those individuals now-a-days, who hold 
that Mesmerism is as ancient as the Delphian Oracle, and that Witch- 
craft was one of its forms? In common consistency such a faith 
ought to go all lengths with the American Sea Serpent, the whole 
breadth of the Kraken, and not believe by halves in the Merman and 
the Mermaid. 





‘““MY BETTER HALF.” 


In one thing we cordially agree with Miss Martineau, namely, in 
repudiating the cant about prying into the mysteries of Providence, 
perfectly convinced that what is intended to be hidden from us will 
remain as hermetically sealed as the secrets of the grave. The 
Creator himself has implanted in man an inquisitive spirit, with 
faculties for research, which He obviously intended to be exercised, 
by leaving for its discovery so many important powers —for instance, 
the properties of the loadstone — essential to human comfort and pro- 
gress, instead of making them subjects of special revelation. Let 
man then, divinely supplied with intellectual deep sea-lines, indus- 
triously fathom all mysteries within their reach. What we object to 
is, that so many charts are empirically laid down without his taking 
proper soundings, and to his pronouncing off-hand, without examina- 
tion by the plummet, that the bottom off a strange coast is rock, mud, 
stone, sand or shells. Thus it is that in Mesmerism we have so 
much rash assertion on one hand, and point blank contradiction on 
the other. ‘To pass over such subtleties as the existence of an invisi- 
ble magnetic fluid, and the mode of magnetic action, there is the 
broad problem, whether a man’s leg can be lopped off as unconsciously 
as the limb of a tree? That such a question should remain in dispute 
or doubt, in spite of our numerous hospitals and their frequent opera- 
tions, is disgraceful to all parties. But speculation seems to be pre- 
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ferred to proof. Thus Miss Martineau talks confidently of such 
painless amputations ; yet, with a somnambulist at her fingers’ ends, 
never assures herself by the prick of a pin, of the probability of the 
fact. Nay, she is very angry with an Experimentalist who tried to 
satisfy himself of the reality of J.’s insensibility by a sudden alarm, 
without giving notice that he was going to surprise her ; a violation, 
it seems, of the first rule of mesmeric practice, but certainly according 
to the rules of common sense. 


“ Another incident is note-worthy in this connexion. A gentleman was here 
one evening, who was invited in all good faith, on his declaration that he had read 
all that had been written on Mesmerism, knew all about it, and was philosophically 
curious to witness the phenomena. He is the only witness we have had who 
abused the privilege. I was rather surprised to see how, being put in communica- 
tion with J., he wrenched her arm, and employed usage which would have been 
cruelly rough in her ordirfary state; but I supposed it was because he ‘ knew all 
about it,’ and found that she was insensible to his rudeness; and her’ insensibility 
was so obvious, that I hardly regretted it At length, however, it became clear 
that his sole idea was (that which is the sole idea of so many who cannot conceive 
of what they cannot explain,) of detecting shamming ; and, in pursuance of this 
aim, this gentleman, who ‘knew all about it,’ violated the first rule of mesmeric 
practice, by suddenly and violently seizing the sleeper’s arm, without the interven- 
tion of the Mesmerist. J. was convulsed, and writhed in her chair. At that 
moment, and while supposing himself en rapport with her, he shouted out to me 
that the house was on fire. Happily, this brutal assault on her nerves failed 
entirely, There was certainly nothing congenial in the rapport. She made no 
attempt to rise from her seat, and said nothing, — clearly heard nothing ; and when 
asked what had frightened her, said something cold had got hold of her. Cold 
indeed ! and very hard too !” 


In the mean time how many sufferers there are, probably, male and 
female, afflicted with cancers and diseased limbs, who are looking to- 
wards mesmerism for relief, and anxiously asking, is it true that a 
breast can be removed as painlessly as its boddice ; or a leg cut off, 
and perhaps put on again—why not, by such a miraculous agency ?— 
without the knowledge of its great or little toe? Such enquirers ought 
at once to have their doubts resolved, for, as we all know, there is 


nothing more cruel, when such issues are at stake, than to be kept 
dangling in a state of uncertainty. 





SUSPENSE. 


JAN, 1845. — NO. 1. VOR. IIE. H 
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On the subject of itinerant mesmerists Miss Martineau is very 
earnest, and roundly denounces the profane fellows, who make no 
scruple of “ playing upon the nerves and brains of human beings, ex- 
hibiting for money, on a stage, states of mind and soul held too sacred 
in olden times to be elicited elsewhere than in temples by the hands 


hd 


of the priests of the gods 


* While the wise, in whose hands this power should be, as the priesthood to whom 
scientific mysteries are consigned by Providence, scornfully decline their high func- 
tion, who are they that snatch at it, in sport or mischief,—and always in ignorance? 
School children, apprentices, thoughtless women who mean no harm, and base men 
who do mean harm. Wherever itinerant Mesmerists have been are there such as 
these, throwing each other into trances, trying funny experiments, getting fortunes 
told, or rashly treating diseases, 


* * *” * * * * * 


‘«‘ Thus are human passions and human destinies committed to reckless hands, for 
sport or abuse. No wonder if somnambules are made into fortune-tellers, — no 
wonder if they are made into prophets of fear, malice, and revenge, by reflecting in 
their somnambulism the fear, malice, and revenge of their questioners ;—no wonder 
if they are made even ministers of death, by being led from sick-bed to sick-bed in 
the dim and dreary alleys of our towns, to declare which of the sick will recover, and 
which will die! ~ 


+ * * * * » * * 


“ If I were to speak as a moralist on the responsibility of the savans of society to 
the multitude—if I were to unveil the scenes which are going forward in every 
town in England, from the wanton, sportive, curious, or mischievous use of this 
awful agency by the ignorant, we should hear no more levity in high places about 
Mesmerism.” 


A statement strangely at variance with the following dictum, which 
as strangely makes Morality still moral, whatever her thoughts or 
her postures — and whether controlled by the volition of “ thought- 
less women who mean no harm,” or “base men who do mean 
harm.” 


“ The volitions of the Mesmerist may actuate the movements of the patient’s 
limbs, and suggest the material of his ideas; but they seem unable to touch his 
morale, In this state the morale appears supreme, as it is rarely found in the ordi- 
nary condition. 


We can well understand the “social calamity” apprehended from 
a promiscuous use of the ulterior powers of mesmerism. But what 
class, we must ask, is to arrogate to itself and monopolise the exercise 
of miraculous powers, alien to, if not identical with, those bestowed 
aforetime on certain itinerant apostles? An inspired fisherman will 
prescribe as safely, prophesy as correctly, and see visions as clearly, 
as an inspired doctor of medicine or divinity. There seems to be, in 
the dispensation of the marvellous gift, no distinction of persons. 
Miss Martineau’s maid mesmerizes her as effectually as Mr. Hall; and 
J. owes her first magnetic sleep, and all its beneficial results on her 
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health and inflamed eyes, to the passes of the maid of the clergyman’s 
widow. A domestic concatenation that suggests to us a curious kitchen 
picture—and an illustrative letter. 


Ge 





DOMESTIC MESMERISM. 


To Mary Smash, at No.1. Chaney Walk, Chelsea. 


Dear Mary, 


This cums hoping yure well, and to advize you to larn Mismerising. 
Its dun with yure Hands, and is as easy as taking sites at Pepel, or 
talking on yure fingers. If I was nigh you, Id larn you in no time 
to make Passes, witch is only pawing, like, without touchin, at sum- 
boddys face or back, witch gives them a tittevating feeling on the 
galvanic nerves, And then off they go into a Trance in a giffy, and 
talk in their sleep like Orators, I should say Oracles, and anser wat- 
ever you ax. Whereby you may get yure Fortin told, and find out 
other fokes sweatharts & luve secrets, And diskiver Theaves better 
than by Bible & Key, And have yure inward Disorders told, & wats 
good for them. Sukey’s was the indigestibles, and to take as much 
rubbub as would hide a shillin. All witch is done by means of the 
sombulist, thats the sleeper, seeing through every think quite trans- 


parent, in their Trance, as is called Clare Voying, so that they can 
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pint out munny hid under the Erth, & burried bones, & springs of 
water, and vanes of mettle, & menny things besides. 

Yesterdy I was mismerized meself into a Trance, & clare voyed the 
chork Gout in John’s stomack as plane as Margit Clifts. So I pre- 
scribed him to take Collyflower, witch by rites should have been Col- 
lycinth, but I forgot the propper word. Howsumever he did eat two 
large ones, and promises to cum round. 

It would make you split your sides with laffing to see me mismerize 
our Thomas & make him go into all sorts of odd postures & anticks & 
capers Like a Dotterel, for watever I do he must coppy to the snap- 
ping of a finger, and cant object to nuthing for as the song says I’ve 
got his Will and his Power. Likewise you can make the Sombulist 
taste watever you think propper, so I give him mesmerized Warter 
witch at my Command is transmoggrified on his pallet to Shampain 
& makes him as drunk as Old Goosberry and then he will jump Jim 
Crow, or go down on his bended knees and confess all his peckad- 
dillos Witch is as diverten as reading the Misteries of Parris. 

The wust to mismerize is Reuben the Cotchman, not that hes too 
wakeful, for hes generally beery, And goes off like a shot, but he 
wont talk in his sleep, only snores. 

The Page is more passable and very clarevoying. He have twice 
seed a pot of goold in the middle flower-bed But the gardner wont 
have it dug up. And he says theres a skelliton bricked into the stair- 
case wall, so that we never dares at nite to go up alone. Also he sees 
Visions and can profesy and have foretold two Earthquacks and a 
grate Pleg. 

Cook wants to mismerize too but wat with her being so much at 
the fire and her full habbit she always goes off to sleep afore the 
Sombulist. But Sukey can do it very well. ‘Tho in great distress 
about Mrs. Hardin’s babby witch Sukey offered to mismerize in loo of 
surrup of Poppies or Godfrey’s Cordial, but the pore Innocent wont 
wake up agin, nor havent for two hole days. As would be a real 
blessin to Muthers and Nusses in a moderate way, but mite be car- 
ried too far, and require a Crowners Quest. As yet thats the only 
Trial we have made out of the House, But we mean to mismerize the 
Baker, and get out of him who he really does mean to offer to, for he 
is quite a General Lover. ) 

Sum pepel is very dubbius about Mismerizing, and sum wont have 
it at any price ; but Missis is for it, very strong, and says she means 
to believe every attom about it till sumboddy proves quite the reverse. 
She practises making passes every day, and is studdyin Frenology 
besides, for she says between the two you may play on pepel’s penny- 
craniums like a Piany, and put them into any Key you like. And of 
course her fust performance will be a Master piece on the Head of 
the Fammily. 

To be shure it seems a wonderful power to be give to one over 
ones Fellow Creturs, and as mite be turned to Divilish purposes But 
witch I’cant stop to pint out, for makin.the beds. To tell the truth, 
with so much Mismerizing going on, our Wurks ‘as ‘got terrible 
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behind hand And the carpits has not been swep for a week. So no 
more at present in haste from 
Your luving Friend 
EizA PAssMORE. 


P.S. A most remarkable Profesy ! The Page have foretold that 
the Monkey some day would bite Missis, & lo! and behold he have 
flone at her, and made his teeth meet in her left ear. If that ant 
profesying I dont know what is. 





A JACK9-BITE. 
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HOOD’S MAGAZINE AND COMIC MISCELLANY. 


“LADYE’S EE.” 


There is a charm in “ Ladye’s ee,” 
Which cherished lovers only see— 
A charm beyond the simple ken 
Of that minority of men 

Whose hearts are ever free. 


Is it a look of sweet content, 
With—angels’ gift ! affection blent ? 
Is it a ray of soul-born light, 

Or is it a bright star in night 

Of cloudless majesty ? 


I’ve seen it like the lightning flash 
From the blue orb beneath the lash 
In swift and silent ecstasy. 

And none but cherished lovers see 

This charm in “ Ladye’s ee.” 


And so far can I tell its pow’r — 
For ne’er shall be forgot the hour, 
When gazing in the fondest pride 
Upon the rosebud on my side, 
The lightning flashed on me. 


My frame, my heart, my heart of heart, 
Did with magnetic motion start ; 

I could have died, I was so moved, 

So moved to think I was beloved 

By one so heavenly. 
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THE ECHO. 


SoME months since, Mr. Edward Davis, the well-known sculptor, 
applied to me to sit to him for a Bust. My vanity readily complied 
with the request; and in due time I found myself in his studio, 
installed in a crimson-covered elbow-chair, amidst an assemblage of 
Heads, hard and soft, white, drab, and stone-colour. Here, a young 
Nobleman—one of the handsomest of the day— in painted plaster ; 
there, a benevolent-looking Bishop in clear white sparkling marble, 
next to a brown clay head, like Refined and Moist. A number of 
unfinished models, of what Beau Brummell would have called “ damp 
strangers,” were tied up in wet cloths, from which every moment you 
expected to hear a sneeze: the veiled ones comprising a lady or two, 
a barrister, and a judge. All these were on pedestals: but in the 
back ground, on the boards, stood numerous other busts, dwarfish or 
gigantic, heads and shoulders, like Oriental Genii coming up through 
the floor—some white and clean, as if fresh from the waters under 
the earth ; others dingy and smoky, as if from its subterranean fire- 
places — some young, some old, some smiling, and others grave, or 
even frowning severely; with one alarming face, reminding me of 
those hard brutal countenances that are seen on street-doors. 


Id) Le 





A KNOCKER-DOWN., 


On the mantel-shelf silently roared the Caput of the Laocéon, with 
deeply indented eyeballs, instead of the regulation blanks ; and what 
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the play people call a practicable mouth, i.e. into which you might 
poke your finger down to the gullet; and, lastly, on the walls were 
sundry mystical sketches in black and white chalk, which you might 
turn, as fancy prompted, like Hamlet’s cloud, into any figure you 
pleased, from a weazel to a whale. 

To return to self. The artist, after setting up before me what 
seemed a small mountain of putty, with a bold scoop of his thumbs 
marked out my eyes ; next taking a good pinch of clay — an operation 
I seemed to feel by sympathy —from between my shoulders, clapped 
me on a rough nose, and then stuck the surplus material in a large 
wart on my chest. In short, by similar proceedings, scraping, smooth- 
ing, dabbing on and taking off, at the end of the first sitting, Sculptor 
had made the upper half of a mud doll, the size of life, looking very 
like “ the idol of his own circle ” in the Cannibal Islands. 

At subsequent sittings, this heathen figure gradually became not 
only more Christian-like, but more and more like the original; till 
finally it put on that striking resemblance which is so satisfactory to 
one’s wife and family, and, as it were, introduces a man to himself. 

An Engraving by Mr. Heath from this Bust is intended to form 
the frontispiece to the Second Volume of this Magazine, and will be 
given with the next Number, should the interval be sufficient for the 
careful execution and finish of the plate. ‘The Address that should 
have been offered, the present month, will accompany the engraving ; 
the same cause that postpones it—a severe indisposition —will be ac- 
cepted perhaps as a sufficient apology for the absence of the usual 
Answers to Correspondents. In the mean time all good wishes are 
briefly tendered to the vast ring of friends, and the increasing circle 
of subscribers, to whose entertainment, at the present season, I have 


tried to contribute. 
=> 








